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LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 


Beyond Holding Your Nose 

arlier this year, the federal NDP sent out a press release to 

media outlets including Briarpatch with the subject line, 

"Tom Mulcair’s NDP will strengthen the mining industry.” 
Therelease quotes Mulcair, who says, "Unlike the Conservatives 
who have put mining on the back burner, the NDP understands 
that this industry drives prosperity in Canada." For anyone 
remotely familiar with Canada's infamous mining and extractive 
industries, and Conservative ties to them, it sounds like satire, 
but the press release went out on the first of March, not April. 

In January, the federal NDP announced a proposed tax cut 
for small businesses, following on Mulcair's pledge that the 
party would not raise personal incomes taxes if elected — not 
for the rich or anyone else. 

Perhaps most distressingly for progressives, since 2012 
Mulcair has been on record as a supporter of the largest proposed 
tarsands pipeline in North America. The 4,600 km TransCanada 
Energy East pipeline would be more than double the length 
of the better known Keystone XL pipeline project and send as 
much as 1.1 million barrels a day of diluted bitumen across 
the continent, from Alberta to New Brunswick. The NDP are 
officially on board with the scheme. Such is social democratic 
leadership in the midst of a climate emergency. 

I mention the policies above not to target the NDP (who 
tend to be the best of the lot) but because they illustrate the 
unconscionably narrow range of political possibility that defines 
electoral party politics. There is nothing noble, nothing inspir- 
ing, nothing empowering, and very little that is meaningfully 
democratic about participation in parliamentary democracy 
today (like Alain Badiou, I actually prefer the term "parlia- 
mentary capitalism"). And unlike music, dancing, cooking, or 
anything else that enriches life, the more of yourself that you put 
into electoral politics the worse it generally feels. (This can be 
especially true for young women, if the experiences of the people 
I know are representative.) All this said, it doesn't necessarily 
follow that there's anything virtuous, empowering, or effective 

about ignoring the whole affair. A lot of things in life suck, but 
it'S worth doing them anyway. This, I suspect, is how many 
people feel about voting. 

Late last year, Canadian Dimension, Canada's vener- 
able independent socialist magazine, published an article called 
"Working Class Politics After the NDP.” In it, Sam Gindin and 
Michael Hurley declare that “Breaking with the NDP is a core 
condition for confronting the need to develop a more creative and 
fruitful politics.” The piece, which you can find online, raises many 
vital questions before it concludes — to the surprise of few — with a 
call for activists to prepare the way a new socialist party in Canada. 

Thankfully for me (and perhaps for you), it's never been 
the mandate of this publication to outline political programs. 
Briarpatch is defined by its fierce independence, its grassroots 


perspectives, and its commitment to social movement building. 
But ignoring the realities of official and institutional politics 
doesn't make them go away, and the magnitude of the harm and 
destruction unleashed by Harper and the Conservatives since 
2006 is too great for a progressive publication not to address 
directly in a federal election year. 

So we put together an election roundtable for this issue 
and, uncharacteristically, we went out of our way to welcome 
a prominent NDP parliamentarian into the conversation. We 
thought it was a unique opportunity to have a respected figure 
from the left wing of the party enter into a dialogue with younger 
social movement voices. But the moment things got rolling, the 
parliamentarian backed out, saying that the discussion made 
her too uncomfortable to participate. 

We went ahead with the election roundtable anyway, without 
any politicians, and maybe that's fitting. What a politician is 
willing to do is never as important as what we can do together 
when we organize. And the voices elected officials are willing 
to hear are never as important as the voices that we are prepared 
to hear, and the calls that we are prepared to honour, together 
on the ground. * 


ANDREW LOEWEN, EDITOR 
andrew@briarpatchmagazine.com 


CORRECTIONS 


We regret inaccuracies in the article “Health Care and 
Immigration Policies that Kill" (March/April 2015) that were the 
sole responsibility of the editor and not the writer of the article. 
These errors include: 1) a statement in the second paragraph that 
cuts to the Interim Federal Health Policy (IFHP) in 2012 denied 
health-care access to all migrants, when it was those previ- 
ously covered by the IFHP who were affected. 2) the claim that 
“Khurshid Begum Awan arrived in Montreal with her husband 
and daughter in 2011.” Awan arrived in 2011 with her grandson, 
not her daughter. These errors and other inaccuracies have been 
corrected online and Briarpatch apologizes to the writer. 
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TALKIN' BACK 
TO JOHNNY MAC 


Bicentennial celebrations for Canada's first prime minister are being met with artistic interventions. 


By JANE KIRBY 
Photos by EAGLECLAW THOM 


tisa brutally cold January morning in Kingston, Ontario, 
traditional Anishinaabe and Haudenosaunee territory, 

and more than 100 people are huddled together around 

an enormous statue in a park near the downtown. It's a 
mixed crowd, with everyone from anarchist punks to elderly 
ladies in attendance. A few have even donned what appears to 
be traditional 19th-century garb, complete with petticoats and 
bonnets. A slow rhythm builds in the distance, and gradually 
several drummers enter the open space at the foot ofthe statue. A 
solemn, cloaked figure follows, wearing a hood over his face and 
noose around his neck. He faces the statue. There are chuckles 
as the hooded figure attempts to communicate with the statue 
by placing a telephone made of string and tin cans up to its ear. 
The statue is of Sir John A. Macdonald, best known as 
Canadas first prime minister and lesser-known for his pivotal 
role in constructing Canada as a colonial state premised on the 


“IHAD A ВІТ OF AN EPIPHANY 
WITH THE BICENTENNIAL, THAT 
THIS IS HOW HISTORY IS WRITTEN: 
HERE COMES THE MONEY, THE 
BIASED SCHOOL CURRICULUM, 
THE TOURIST PACKAGING.” 


genocide of Indigenous peoples. The hooded figure, we come 
to understand, is Louis Riel, the founder of Manitoba and the 
Métis leader who led his people in two uprisings against the 
Canadian government. He was executed by Sir John А.ѕ govern- 
ment in Regina in 1885. 

The Kingston performance, DearJohn; Louis David Riel, was 
conducted by Métis artist David Garneau as part of curator Erin 
Sutherland's Talkin’ Back to Johnny Mac performance series 
intended to intervene in the official celebration of Sir John A’s 
200th birthday. Sir John A. began his political life in Kingston 


and he plays a major role in the city's popular imagination 
and tourism, with roads, schools, historic buildings, statues, 
and pubs honouring his legacy. The Sir John A. industry got a 
major boost this year, kicking off with "Macdonald Week" in 
early January. 

Recognizing the cultural power of such celebrations, artists 

like Sutherland and Garneau have decided to unsettle them. 
Sutherland, who is Métis, has struggled to locate funding for 
her curatorial project, which will challenge Sir John А.ѕ legacy 
through specific performances from five Indigenous and set- 
tler artists over the course of the year. The Gertrudes music 
collective, in collaboration with poet Sadiqa Khan and Métis 
filmmaker Amanda Strong, created a song and music video 
to explore what it took to build "one almighty nation." Paul 
Carl, an Indigenous community member of Algonquin and 
Oneida ancestry, and Laura Murray, a cultural studies professor 
at Oueen's University, both members of Kingston's Municipal 
Heritage Committee, have used the opportunity to take aim at 
public art, and to ask what would happen if Indigenous histories 
were given as much attention as one genocidal politician. 
WHY ART? 
"Art gives people the opportunity to question what they've been 
taught,” says Sutherland. "And it makes politics accessible. I'm 
not a political person, but art makes politics understandable 
and interesting to talk about. A lot of the things I have learned 
about Indigenous politics are from art." 

This accessibility is one of the things that makes art such an 
important political tool. 

"There's something special about a song, as opposed to an 
editorial or a talk. Most people are comfortable with music 
because of the way it permeates our culture,” says Greg Tilson, 
a singer and guitar player with The Gertrudes. They strategi- 
cally set their song to a traditional Irish drinking tune to take 
advantage of this accessibility. "We thought that it would be 
cool if we wrote a song that people with their beer steins could 
sing along to, but that actually had this really critical message." 


ААС 


A still image from director Amanda Strong 
ng Of One Alm 
which can be viewed on YouTube 


video for The Gertrudes 
Nation 


The songs video features a Sir John A. doll that was used in the 
citys commemorative activities set next to arresting images of 
residential schools 

Art implicates its audience in a way that straightforward 
information sometimes can't. "I like the provocativeness of art,” 
Garneau says. "It provokes ideas, feelings, and sensations but 
cannot quite be held to account because we are aware of how 
much we are implicated in the meaning making." 

These artistic interventions raise questions about who we 
are as people living on this land and the kind of communities 
we want to create moving forward. "Art is concerned with the 
symbolic realm, with influence, with reshaping our individual 
and collective imaginaries,” Garneau contends. "This in turn 
remodels behaviour and policy." Thus, beyond its critical 
function, art helps us to imagine and even create futures 
beyond colonialism. 


MACDONALD'S LEGACY 


Now you cannot be squeamish if you wish to build a nation 
Sir John A. and his colleagues tried the method of starvation 
And the Native children that he would soon be ruling 

He sent them off to learn his ways in the residential schooling 


— "Of One Almighty Nation" by The Gertrudes, 
with lyrics by Sadiqa Khan 


As a key player in the signing of the British North America Act, 
as Canada's first prime minister, and as the man credited for 
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the national railway that unified the new nation, Sir John A. is 
typically glorified as one of Canada's founding heroes. 

What is less well-known is that, while prime minister, Sir 
John A. simultaneously served as minister of Indian Affairs — a 
double-barrelled portfolio of strategic importance. For there was 
one major barrier to be taken care of before Sir John A. could 
achieve his dream of a new country that stretched from sea to 
sea: the people who already lived here. 

In the Prairies, these inconvenient people were handled via 
the numbered treaties, in which Indigenous peoples exchanged 
their inherent rights to the land for small parcels of it called 
reserves. In many cases, people were not eager to sign away their 
rights to the land and did so only under duress. This was the 
case with Treaty Six, which was signed in the face of the drastic 
decline of the bison population. Faced with food shortages, 
the Plains and Woods Cree, among others, signed the treaty 
in exchange for a commitment that the Canadian government 
would provide them with humanitarian food aid. But as his- 
torian James Daschuk carefully documents in his celebrated 
book Clearing the Plains, Sir John A. ruthlessly limited the 
amount of food aid, keeping Indigenous populations on the 
brink of starvation. "In 1878 there was a full-on famine, and 
Sir John A. ordered the Mounties to withhold food until peo- 
ple moved to their appointed reserves,” Daschuk explains. "So 
chiefs were forced to exchange their freedom for food." With 
the near-eradication of the bison, Sir John A. intentionally 
starved Indigenous people onto reserves, and even there, food 
rations were so inadequate as to result in decreased immunity 
and increased susceptibility to disease. 
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All photos from David Garneau's perfor ce of Dear John; Louis David Riel in Regina 


This is how the path for Sir John А. railway — built by 
hyper-exploited Chinese immigrants and used to carry troops 
to suppress the Métis resistance — was cleared. 

For many Canadians, the direct relation between Sir John 
A. and colonialism begins and ends with Louis Riel, but the 
historical reality is much different. "Riel and Macdonald are 
kind of pitted against each other,” says Sutherland, "but this 
ends up overshadowing other Indigenous issues, and makes 
them seem like a thing of the past. But these issues are ongoing." 

Among these ongoing issues are policies like the Indian 
Act, which was introduced by Sir John A's government in 1876 
and made Indigenous people wards of the Canadian state. 
It also defined who qualified as a "status" Indian, and who 
was therefore eligible for benefits. Sir John A. is also the man 
responsible for introducing residential schools, institutions now 
infamous for cultural genocide, physical and sexual abuse, and 

intergenerational trauma. 

These legacies are rarely acknowledged by any of the public 
monuments commemorating Sir John A., a fact pointed out by 
Carl and Murray in their quest to imagine how heritage activities 
mightlook different. By creating alternative mock plaques that call 
attention to both the darker side of Sir John A. and to Indigenous 
histories, they highlight the ways public art might help us better 
reflect on both the past and the present. In one proposed plaque, 
they contrastthe building of Kingston's SirJ. A. Macdonald Public 
School in Kingston – which provoked major complaints after 
opening one year late – with the situation in Attawapiskat First 
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Nation. The school in Attawapiskat was closed in 2000 after 
being declared toxic because of a diesel leak. After years of lobby- 
ing , a new school (called Kattawapiskak) finally opened in 2014. 
Regarding Kingston's new school, Carl says, " Naming your school 
after SirJohn A. is pretty offensive, when you start thinking about 
education for Indigenous peoples. We still live with the effects of 
Sir John A;5 policies: the residential school survivors, the prisons, 
the Indian Act, the Métis 

After his failed attempt to communicate with the Sir John 
A. statue via can-and-string telephone in the Kingston perfor- 
mance, Garneau's character burns sweetgrass and dons an Idle 
No More T-shirt. Garneau says the performed figure then shifts 
from the dead Louis Riel “to a contemporary Métis who turns 
his back on Macdonald and all he represents, and re-engages 
Indigenous practices and worldview.” 


.. it's all still alive.” 


THIS IS HOW HISTORY IS WRITTEN 

Performances like Garneau's, while perhaps small in the context 
of the many official celebrations of Sir John A., nevertheless 
impact our cultural imagination. When asked what inspired 
The Gertrudes' song about Sir John A., Tilson tells me, “I just 
had a bit of an epiphany with the bicentennial, that this is how 
history is written: here comes the money, the biased school 
curriculum, the tourist packaging. I got thinking about who was 
telling the story and who was and wasn't involved in the conver- 
sation. It was a reminder for me of who has the power, and we 
wanted to do something small to change the conversation.” 


— 


In the context of ongoing colonialism in Canada, it is 
Indigenous peoples who have been systematically denied power, 
and the right to be included іп - let alone to guide – the conversa- 
tion. This is despite the fact that, as Carl notes, settler histories are 
little more than a "blip" in the bigger picture: "In the grand scheme 
of things, Kingston has been here maybe 300 years; Sir John A. 
was born 200 years ago. But we've been here thousands of years.” 

While Kingston has 11 plaques dedicated to Sir John A., there 
is no public recognition of Peter E. Jones, a contemporary of Sir 
John A. and one of the first status Indians to obtain a university 
education after attending Queen's University medical school. 
Jones became an advocate for health and education services for 
Indigenous peoples. 

"Even if nobody reads them, these plaques are permanent 
inscriptions on the landscape and assert a kind of ownership,” 
says Murray. "They are like planting a flag. They enforce a read- 
ing of the land." 

Indigenous art produced by people like Sutherland and 
Garneau makes space for Indigenous bodies and their presence 
on this land. "Because colonialism has so much to do with the 
erasure of Indigenous presence, performance art can bring a 
feeling of belonging to a space,’ says Sutherland. "David wasn't 
Louis Riel, but he is an Indigenous person in a colonial space. 
Indigenizingartisa really great way to make space for ourselves.” 

Garneau agrees, asserting that Indigenous art has trans- 
formative potential that extends beyond mere inclusion within 
liberal multiculturalism. "Indigenous art made without regard 
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to dominant practice is radically unsettling to Canadians 
because it exists apart [from], without, and despite them, and 
is therefore a model for sovereignty.” 

Given the strong currents of resistance running through these 
projects, it isn't surprising that both Garneau's performance and 
The Gertrudes' video created by Amanda Strong conclude with 
nods to Idle No More. "The one thing that is really positive is 
the contemporary resistance of Indigenous peoples,” says Tilson. 
"Idle No More is perhaps the most inspiring grassroots move- 
ment I've seen in my lifetime. To put Sir John A. history in the 
context of that is really powerful." 

All the artists agree that the importance of such art lies in 
its ability to provoke reconsideration of our identities and rela- 
tionships, to the land and to each other. "Refiguring Riel and 
Macdonald is not so much about them as about us, how we want 
to figure ourselves into the future,” Garneau affirms. Artistic 
engagements with history help us to imagine how more just, 
decolonized futures might look. ж 


JANE KIRBY is a freelancer, writer, and aerial artist currently 
living in Kingston, ON, Anishinaabe and Haudenosaunee 
territory. She has organized with a variety of social justice 
movements and is interested in the potential of arts for 


social change. 


EAGLECLAW THOM is a photographer and artist who is just trying to keep his 
head above the rising tide. 
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/HAT TO DO ABOUT THE 


FEDERAL ELECTION 


A roundtable discussion 


It's an election year in Canada. Stephen Harper and 
the Conservatives have been in office for nearly a 
decade, with plans to consolidate their control of the 
Canadian state with a fourth term. Here is part one of 
the election panel that you won't see on the CBC and 
that was too much for the NDP. 


By BRIARPATCH STAFF 
Portraits by LEYA ANDERSON 


Organized: Bios the New Union Movement (2018 i 
She is the editor for the Canadian Association of 
Labour Media (CALM) and lives in Quebec City. 


Derrick O'Keefe 15 а writer, activist, and dad based in 
Vancouver. Heis aco-founderand editor of RicochetMedia 
and the author of Michael Ignatieff: The Lesser Evil? (2011); 


Note: we invited a prominent NDP member of parlia- 
ment to join this roundtable discussion. She initially 
agreed to participate but then backed out of it saying 
that she was uncomfortable with some of the discussion: 
Part two of our election roundtable will be published 
online at briarpatchmagazine.com. 


Given how ideologically extreme the Conservative 
Harper government is, and how much systemic 
damage it has done during its three terms, many 
people believe this federal election is of grave, 
historic importance. Do you agree? 
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Erica Violet Lee 


ERICA: I think that every election feels like a chance to start 
with a "clean slate,” but the systems that underpin Canada's 
electoral processes don't reset. I remember being a kid and get- 
ting into politics, and notbeing happy with Liberals like Martin 
or Chrétien, but compared to the sheer extent of the damage 
that Harper has done via legislation like the omnibus Bill C-45, 
those Liberals seem like a walk in the park. Liberal govern- 
ance is generally viewed as "business as usual" for Canada, 
but recall that it was a Liberal government that brought in the 
two per cent funding cap for First Nations education. So many 
of the parties hold similar views at this point. It will take a lot 
more than an election to start to undo 150 years of colonialism. 


HUSSAN: An election at the federal level determines who gets 
to continue making the decisions fora settler-colonial capitalist 
state. No elections will determine the resurgence of the com- 
munities that I care about most: these include undocumented 
people, migrant workers, sex workers, Indigenous communities, 
and those impacted around the globe by Canadian policies. Our 
collective futures won't be determined in these elections. But I 
do accept that if Harper [were elected for another term], it would 
be a shift in the historical pattern of the baton going back and 
forth between the Liberals and the Conservatives. 


NORA: For thousands of Canadians, another Harper victory will 
mean the further elimination of the social programs that they 
depend on. The Conservatives will finish what they have started: 
to eliminate fundamental services (like door-to-door mail deliv- 
ery and the CBC), encourage destructive resource extraction, 
undo collective bargaining rights, impose increasingly harsh 
criminal sentences, declare more war, and apply their so-called 
antiterror legislation. Canada will be fundamentally changed if 
they win. If we think of the broader structures that oppress many 
people, I agree with Erica and Hussan: defeating Harper will 
not bring about systemic change. But I fear that another Harper 
victory will lead to more death and misery among marginalized 
and struggling people. 

Meanwhile, the Liberals take lessons from how far right 
the Conservatives can push. Defeating Harper is also part 
of a broader strategy to give confidence to parties osten- 
sibly on the left that progressive policies can win elections. 


DERRICK: I do think Harper winning again would be grave 
and demoralizing. This would be true especially for the fight 
against pipelines and climate change. If we can't take out 
Harper now, after all the scandals and corruption, what hope 
is there for a government not in the pocket of Big Oil? But 
I'm afraid in many ways his government and the right-wing 
movement it grew out of has already made its historic impact 
on Canadian politics and society. Harper's cohort, those who 
founded the Reform Party and then effectively refounded the 
right-wing establishment party, have been remarkably success- 
ful, even if they haven't been able to implement or even cam- 
paign on their more extreme, socially conservative positions. 


Why do you think the Harper Conservatives have 
been able to maintain significant support for 
their policies and for their record in Canada? 


ERICA: Last year, Harper visited Saskatoon and we organized a 
last-minute Idle No More rally at the convention centre. About 
1,000 people drove past us to enter – almost all white people, 
and I've never seen so many giant shiny pickup trucks in my 
life — and as they drove past us we saw them either ignore us or 
laugh at us. The laughter upset me the most. We were holding 
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Syed Hussan 


up signs about missing and murdered Indigenous women, girls, 
and two-spirit people, about environmental destruction and 
justice system brutality – who laughs at that? 

I strongly believe that the reason the Conservatives have 
held power comes down to hatred and fear of Indigenous 
people, migrants, and those whose bodies and voices chal- 
lenge the myth of Canadian benevolence. They are afraid of 
us and literally want us destroyed because our very existence 
is a constant threat to the legitimacy of the Canadian state. 


HUSSAN: Most people who live in Canada aren't engaged with 
or aware of federal government policies. Official politics as it 
functions here is too obtuse, and too niche, focused on wedge 
issues. When I am meeting with undocumented people, or 
migrant workers, or newcomers, at workplaces or in homes, 
most people aren't aware of the policy changes that impact their 
lives, much less about trade agreements, water management 
policy, and the like. 

Many Canadian residents believe that foreign workers are 
stealing Canadian jobs — an all-out xenophobic and racist 
stance. Harper is playing to dominant fears and dominant 
ideology, exactly as Erica says. We in social movements have 
much work to do to build self-determination and anti-racism 
within our communities. 


DERRICK: I agree that a lot of it does come down to racism 
or latent racism. The Conservatives are, relatively speaking 
anyway, very sophisticated about it, using dog-whistle frequency 
racism, mostly keeping within liberal multicultural discourse. 


briarpatch 
Of course, none of this makes policies of criminalization and 
deportation less deadly. And on issues like the niqab or the total 
failure to deal with murdered Indigenous women, the racism 
isn't so subtle. 

I think the Conservatives are also more consolidated and 
coherent ideologically than either the Liberals or NDP. They 
also have a lot more money and more means to micro-target 
and identify voters. Their base is also older, whiter, and 
richer - the demographics with the highest voter turnouts. 


Wy, * 


Nora Loreto 


NORA: The electoral system and systemic disenfranchise- 
ment artificially boost Harper's popularity. Harper plays to 
the lowest common denominator — white men with racist 
sympathies, for example — to maintain his majority. And new 
legislation passed to make voting even harder for many people 
will help to buoy this limited support. The left needs to take 
right-wing populism seriously, and learn lessons from it, but 
it shouldn't pretend that Harper's support is all that strong. 
Divide-and-conquer politics are very appealing in the cur- 
rent economic climate. Progressives need to find ways to meet 
these politics head-on and pull support away from the right. 


Many concerned people are adopting an ABC 
("Anything-but-Conservative") approach to the 
election. Do you support this strategy? 


ERICA: Overwhelmingly, this is the mantra that I hear repeated 
among left-wing Canadians: ABC. Unfortunately, as Hussan and 
I have mentioned, ultimately electoral politics in Canada have 
a colonial foundation, which limits our ability to create lasting 
changes in people's worldview. I predict a Liberal win, which I 
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don't believe will do much to reverse the policy of the last decade. 


HUSSAN: Even if you believe in engaging with the election, the 
ABC strategy seems foolhardy to me. For it then allows other 
political parties to simply position themselves as the only party 
that can replace Harper. The result will likely be a Liberal gov- 
ernment — where Trudeau will make some superficial changes 
and the overall arc of laws and policies that silence, impoverish, 
and exclude our communities will continue. 

At the very least, I would hope people are pressuring the 
NDP and the Liberals to take up demands raised by social 
movements. But I don't see that happening. Within labour, 
community, social policy, and environmental circles, there is 
a one-track approach: get rid of Harper. And essentially the 
highest aspiration is to turn back the clock to pre-Harper days. 
Butfor those ofus that never had civil liberties, or clean drinking 
water (like a third of all Indigenous communities in Ontario), 
Or direct access to permanent residency, a return to pre- Harper 
days is not a panacea, it's continued aggression. 
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DERRICK: Every vote is strategic, since every choice on the 
ballot is compromised. I don't think participating strategi- 
cally in an election is a moral question; it's just one of many 
political decisions we make. In that context, I get that some 
will choose to vote Liberal in certain ridings even though the 
NDP or Greens might be closer to their principles. That's 
a short-term strategic choice. But others might choose 
longer-term strategic considerations. One implicitly ABC 
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"Every vote is strategic, 
since every choice on the 
ballot is compromised. I 
dont think participating 
strategically in an election 
is a moral question; it's 
just one of many political 
decisions we make." 


approach is to focus on voter participation from youth and 
marginalized peoples. Someone should do a version of that old 
Uncle Sam poster, but with Harper saying, “I want you not to 
vote!" 

As someone primarily engaging with this federal election as 
a journalist and writer, I’m most concerned with the vocabulary 
that goes along with advocating for ABC. There's this assump- 
tion we often see in how people bemoan votes being divided 
between "progressive" parties: the NDP, Liberals, and Greens. 
At this point, any reference to the Liberals under Justin Trudeau 
— who is pro- Keystone XL, pro- Bill C51 — as "progressive" is just 
intellectually dishonest and unhelpful. 


NORA: The ABC strategy (or the other extreme: all progressives 
should vote NDP) lacks necessary nuance. Iterases regional and 
local differences and it's rooted in fear. People want to vote for 
something but in the absence of a campaign that inspires, it's too 
easy to fall into the frame of simply voting against something. 
This is where grassroots movements and unions have the great- 
est role: to define what itis that people would like to vote for and 
goad the NDP and Liberals to offer it up. 

Another advantage of social movement campaigns is that 
they can easily evolve to target the government of the day after 
the election, keeping up the pressure. When you run an ABC 
campaign and Harper wins, the campaign dies the morning 
after the election. If you run an ABC campaign and Harper 
loses, the campaign also ends the next day, doing nothing to 
exert pressure on the new government. 


Some Indigenous activists along with many 
who oppose Canada's ongoing colonial charac- 
ter believe that participation in electoral party 
politics weakens resistance movements and 
undermines self-determination for Indigenous 
peoples. Others believe that increased Indigenous 
participation could stop Harper from forming the 
next government. What's your view? 
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ERICA: Even working within Idle No More, there's so much 
contention on this issue. We've settled on the idea of engaging 
in Canadian electoral politics as harm reduction. I've always 
voted in federal and provincial elections — not because I believe 
it's the cure, but because it's one tool in the toolbox. We've all 
seen the figures that show if Indigenous people all came out 
to vote, our election impact could be significant, especially in 
the Prairies. 

One thing that Idle No More has changed for me is that 
I am really conflicted about considering myself Canadian, 
even though that's what it says on my passport, on my ID. 
As an urban Cree, you'd think this would make things dif- 
ficult for me, but on the contrary, realizing how false 
Canadian nationalism is, next to the tangible power of com- 
munity belonging, is liberating. How can I feel any pride 
or investment in Canada when one of the main goals of its 
project was to eradicate and assimilate people like me? I 
feel love for the land, for the waters, for the air, for the other 
creatures on this land - that's where my allegiance lies. 


HUSSAN: This is a conversation that will take many turns 
in many places. I imagine that many newer Indigenous 
activists will try and participate in the elections since 
it's the obvious system to engage with (it's the same for 
any other community). I worry that some may be disap- 
pointed or drop out of movements because the elections 
will inevitably fail to deliver. Many others — as Erica notes 
— will use the election cycle as a moment of increased 
media scrutiny, and possibly political debate, to further 
the long-term project of resurgence and decolonization. 


DERRICK: Increased participation from any marginalized com- 
munity will help to defeat Harper. But I understand the position 
of Indigenous sovereigntists who don't participate in what they 
see as colonial elections. Ultimately, I think those on the left 
need to develop a constitutional approach, beginning to think 
about refounding Canada in order to decolonize it. I'd say it's 
a key part of reimagining what a truly radical, transformative 
political project would be in this country. The left needs to 
actively debate and think through the failure of its approach to 
Indigenous struggles historically. 


NORA: It's up to all people to decide for themselves. While 
the context is different, I think there's also a discussion to 
be had among non-Indigenous people about whether or not 
voting is important or even necessary. While I’m sympathetic 
to voices who call for electoral boycotts, it's hard to see how 
this doesn't play right into the Conservative strategy: to make 
sure as few oppressed people as possible vote. And, really, as 
a white Canadian, the men who are ruining things in Ottawa 
are doingso in my name. I feel a responsibility to do everything 
I can to confront them. ж 
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Permaculture or Spermaculture? 


Confronting patriarchy in western permaculture and alternative food movements. 


Words and photos by TRINA MOYLES 


or Halena Seiferling, a master's of 
Fes studies student at Simon 

Fraser University, it’s a question 
generated not from facts or statistics, but 
from one of the most essential principles 
of permaculture: observation. 

“I started to wonder about some of 
the voices, typically male, that were 
leading the conversation about chal- 
lenging local food systems," Seiferling 
says. "They seemed to favour liberal- 
ism over facing and actually addressing 
social injustice." 

Seiferling began her permaculture 
education four years ago in Cuba, the 
island nation that's been internation- 
ally recognized for surviving a crash 
in oil imports (following the collapse 
of the Soviet Union in 1989) in part by 
undoing and diversifying conventional 
agriculture, and also by institutionalizing 


permaculture, a holistic and sustainable 
food systems design for achieving "per- 
manent culture." 

In May 2011, Seiferling was among 10 
Canadian women selected to participate in 
a permaculture design course (PDC) а the 
Antonio Nunez Jimenez Foundation for 
Nature and Humanity (FANJ) in Sancti 
Spiritus. Together, the Canadian women 
collaborated with Cuban permacultural- 
ists to design and transform a peri-urban 
farm into a permaculture system, inte- 
grating ethics of transforming waste into 
wealth and maximizing biodiversity. 

"The Cubans were surprised that 
our group was made up of women only,’ 
recalls Seiferling. 

But the program's Canadian coor- 
dinator, Ron Berezan, a permaculture 
designer and instructor with The Urban 
Farmer in Powell River, B.C., was not at 


Women make an 
immense contribution 

to permaculture ethics, 
which include caring 

for the earth, caring for 
people, and sharing the 
surplus, but women are 
often under-represented in 
permaculture's dominant 
forms of knowledge 
dissemination. 


all surprised by the gender imbalance in 
Seiferling's program. 

“In most [permaculture design] 
courses I've taught and organized, there 
have been more female students than 
male students. It's actually disconcert- 
ing to me that we can't get more men to 
take the courses," says Berezan, who's 
been teaching permaculture in western 
Canada and Cuba for almost 10 years. 

"But why is it that when men get into 
the stream of this movement they absorb 
a lot of the leadership? Of course, I have 
to count myself among them,” he adds. 

Its a question that's beginning to sur- 
face more frequently in the minds and 
actions of female and male permacultur- 
ists and food producers alike in North 
America: are alternative food systems and 


movements shaped and dominated by the 
leadership of men? 
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Women in western permaculture tend to be 
more actively involved in community work 
that is unpaid and unacknowledged by the 

larger alternative food movement 


Bonita Ford is a permaculture 
design instructor and co-founder of 
the Permaculture Institute of Eastern 
Ontario. Ford is a woman of colour and 
says that she has not personally felt held 
back from any experience in her perma- 
culture career because of her identity. 

"I look through the lens of gender, 
ethnicity, and culture in different areas 
of my life," says Ford, "And it recently 
came up again through the permaculture 
community." 

In 2013, Ford attended a workshop 
for women in permaculture organized by 
the Omega Institute in Rhinebeck, New 
York. 

She recalled an activity that made 
her "open [her] eyes,” whereby facilita- 
tors asked women to answer a series of 
questions about women's involvement 
in and contribution to permaculture in 
their communities by voting with their 
feet and taking a step forward. Though 
she had "sensed it" before, Ford was 
surprised by the visible results of the 


activity. 


"It was interesting to see that mini- 
collection of data,” says Ford. 

"That spread of, yes, women do show 
up as teachers, women do show up as 
authors, but less than men, and where 
women are most actively involved right 
now around community involvement ... 
they are not getting paid for it." 

"It's a reflection of what we see histori- 
cally in society,’ Ford comments. "Women 
take on roles that are important yet not 
compensated or recognized [by society].” 

Ford and other permaculturists 
claim women's contributions to the 
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permaculture and local food system 
movements are immense, yet they are 
under-represented in forms of dissemin- 
ation and recognition, including at con- 
ferences and in courses, textbooks, and 
online. 

“The higher superstar permaculture 
teachers are almost always men,” agrees 
Berezan, who casts a look back at the orig- 
inal founders of the permaculture move- 
ment who, he says, could be described as 
the “permaculture patriarchs.” 

In 1978, Bill Mollison and David 
Holmgren, two white Australian men, 
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synthesized various facets of existing sus- 
tainable agriculture principles into what 
they termed “permaculture.” 

Although described as a decentralized 
movement, it would be easy, even for an 
outsider, to argue that white male leader- 
ship continues to shape Western perma- 
culture. A simple Google image search 
of “permaculture instructors” brings up 
over 50 per cent more white males than 
female, Indigenous, or visible minority 
instructors. 

The more contemporary superstars of 
permaculture could include U.K.-based 
Geoff Lawton, the Greening the Desert 
food forestry guru, along with Joel Salatin, 
an American family farmer and outspo- 
ken advocate for locally raised food. 

Lawton recently launched an online 
permaculture course, challenging the 
traditional 14-day Permaculture Design 
Certificate course, which, according to 
Berezan, attracted well over 1,000 stu- 
dents. Both Lawton and Salatin have 
published books, taught courses, and are 

highly sought-after speakers at confer- 
ences all over the world. They've planted 
themselves firmly into the North American 
food movement, and as some would argue, 
dominated the movement's conversation. 

"Spermaculture is a term coined by 
women and queer folks to name the 
ways that permaculture projects are 
often dominated by white, middle-class 
men who [can be] outspoken and over- 

bearing,” says Nick Montgomery, a PhD 
student in the cultural studies program at 
Queen's University. 

Montgomery's research explores the 
ways that people are cultivating alterna- 
tives to the dominant order of hetero- 
patriarchy, capitalism, and colonialism, 
with a focus on permaculture and local 
food movements. 

"I think many of the gendered divi- 
sions in food movements today reflect 
broader systems of oppression,” says 
Montgomery. 

“White, cis-gendered, middle-class, 
heterosexual, able-bodied men are some 
of the most visible and vocal leaders in the 
food movement because we're socialized 


to be competitive, individualistic, asser- 
tive, and authoritative. We tend to talk 
first, loudest, and longest, and we're often 
rewarded and encouraged when we do.” 

Some women who are working in 
alternative food systems have chosen to 
temporarily step away from the perma- 
culture movement in North America. 
Angela Moran was one of the first urban 
farmers in Victoria, B.C., and has over 10 
years’ experience 
applying perma- 
culture princi- 
ples to growing 
food in the city. 
She admits that 
most of the “big players” in permaculture 
are men, and many have never come to 
see her urban farm. 

"I've not been invited much to teach in 
areas that are being headed up by men,” 
Moran says. 

"Maybe it's just that I’m busy, maybe 
they think, ‘she’s got a kid, she's got a farm’ 
— don't know what itis, but it's made me 
understand the permaculture movement 
from a different perspective and what it's 
really doing." 

Berezan describes permaculture as a 
"young movement’ that lacks self-aware- 
ness and criticism in many ways. While 
Bill Mollison founded and introduced 
permaculture as a scientific movement, 
today's generation of permaculturists are 
continually pushing for the inclusion 
of social dynamics, including gender 
dynamics, in discussions. 

"If it's care of the earth, care of people, 
and sharing the surplus, human dynam- 
ics have to be a part of that and the social 
analysis needs to be a part of that,” says 
Berezan. 

In eastern Ontario, Ford credits the 
recent work of Karryn Olson-Ramanujan, 
a permaculture teacher, designer, and co- 
founderofthe Finger Lakes Permaculture 
Institute. Olson-Ramanujan published 
an article in the Permaculture Activist 
magazine in August 2013 called "A 
'Pattern Language' for Women in 
Permaculture.” The article explores the 
patterns of issues that women face in 
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permaculture communities and offers 
practical solutions for making permacul- 
ture more accessible to women. 
"Karryn's article focuses a lot [on] 
alliances, and things men can do to try 
and make more space for women in their 
courses and communities,” says Ford. 
"The article proposes simple ways to 
make the classroom more welcoming - to 
prep the teachers and the class to be aware 


"The higher superstar permaculture 
teachers are almost always men." 


of their communication, especially the 
teachers. If theres a woman in the group, 
to not interrupt her; to give her the floor." 

"In a large class, being able to see the 
front of the room is important," Ford 
explains. "If people are standing, men 
tend to be taller, and just having the 
courtesy and awareness to share the space 
makes a difference.” 

Moran agrees that challenging gender 
roles and striving for sensitivity in com- 
munication plays a key role in making 
permaculture more accessible to women 
and diverse groups. 

She acknowledges the efforts of male 
permaculture instructors in her com- 
munity who are gradually becoming 
more aware of power and privilege, and 
buildingalliances with women and other 
diverse groups for increased social inclu- 
sion in the movement. 

"Permaculture has all of the solu- 
tions," Moran stresses. "We just have to 
make sure that it gets into all the right 
minds of the sons and the daughters of 
the colonialists who created our current 
food system.” * 


TRINA MOYLES is a freelance 
journalist who frequently 


adventures across Canada, 


East Africa, and Latin America. 
She is currently wrapping up 
research with women farmers and producers 
from seven different countries for a book called 
Women Who Dig. 
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The Meaning of Elections 
for Six Nations 


Within Six Nations of the Grand River — the most populous First Nations band in Canada – there is a stark 
divide between the people and their elected council. Six Nations writer Alicia Elliot explores how historic 
tensions — between the band council, the traditional governance council, the Canadian state, and grassroots 


people — are playing out on the Six Nations Reserve today. 


By ALICIA ELLIOTT 


Photos by LAYNE BECKNER GRIME and JIM WINDLE 


'm standing there for less than a minute 

when Terrylynn Brant tells me to grab a 

chair. I pull one from the neat stacks in 
the hallway and linger uncertainly. 

"Join our circle,” she says. It's more of 
a horseshoe shape at present — only five 
women are there before I settle in. 

I'm passed a long sheet of paper to 
hold: a photocopy of a statement from 
the Haudenosaunee Confederacy Chiefs 
Councilon the alcohol referendum. This 
is why мете here this Saturday morning 
instead of sleeping in or running errands 


Just five per cent of eligible 
voters participated in the 
2013 band council election. 


or, in my case, binge-watching the TV 
show The Mindy Project. This is the latest 
skirmish on Canada’s largest reserve in a 
decades-long struggle between the origi- 
nal Haudenosaunee Confederacy Chiefs 
Council (HCCC) and the Canada-backed 
and imposed Six Nations Elected Council 
(SNEC). 

In November 2014, the SNEC received 
an offer from IPA Enterprises Inc. to 
build an alcohol brewery in the Oneida 
Business Park, promising 90 per cent 
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ownership, $2.2-4 million in revenue, and 
145 jobs in the first couple years. Since 
economic prospects on Six Nations are 
slim — in 2009, the unemployment rate 
on-reserve was three times that of Ontario 
— the brewery seems like a good option. 
But our peoples have a fraught relation- 
ship with alcohol and before there can 
even be a brewery on Six Nations, there 
are some legalities to sort out. 

When the Indian Act officially lifted 
the ban on on-reserve alcohol sales in 
1985, it left a gap in legislation. In 1988, 
the SNEC tried to hold a 
referendum on whether to 
allow alcohol sales or restrict 
them,but the issue proved 
so contentious that they 
cancelled the referendum 
altogether, passing a band 
council resolution that no council would 
ever bring up the issue again. 

Yet here we are: in a small but fierce 
circle in the atrium outside the Six 
Nations Community Hall, watching 
other community members cast their 
ballots. The women here won't be doing 
that, though they do feel very strongly 
about keeping alcohol sales outside of 
the community. 

"If I vote, and I participate, and one 
kid dies, I'd feel guilty about that,” says 


Brant. Indeed, the odds aren't exactly 
in our peoples' favour: alcohol-related 
deaths are six times more likely for First 
Nations peoples than for our non- Native 
peers. 

The HCCC agrees with Brant. Their 
statement reads: "After careful reflection 
and consideration of the damaging effects 
that alcohol has had on our people and 
continues to have ... the Haudenosaunee 
Confederacy Chiefs Council does not 
support the manufacturing or retailing 
of alcoholor drugs and are opposed to any 
effort to bring danger into our Territory." 

Sincethe referendum was announced, 
passionate letters have splashed across 
the editorial pages of local newspapers. 

There's no shortage of strong opin- 
ions. But faith in the electoral system 
— that's another matter. Brant is repre- 
senting what she has dubbed "the silent 
majority": the more than 18,000 eligible 
community members who refuse to take 
part in the elected council system. This 
silent majority is currently in a bind: if 
they don't vote, the future of their com- 
munity is out of their hands. If they do 
vote, they're supporting the paternalis- 
tic, colonial system that has negatively 
shaped their lives since contact. 

This is hardly the first time Six Nations 
— the most populous reserve in Canada 
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— has had a problem with their elected 
politicians. The most recent Six Nations 
band council election, in November 2013, 
had a turnout of only 1,057 voters out of 
an eligible 20,520. That'san appalling five 
per cent voter turnout — and the current 
chief, Ava Hill, won by a mere two votes. 
Although these leaders are technically 
democratically elected, to call government 
based on such a small turnout "repre- 
sentative" is more than a stretch — it's a lie. 

But as Hazel Hill, director of the 
Haudenosaunee Development Institute 
(HDI), points out, thathas never been the 
Canadian government's concern. 

"They don't care about the treaties. 
They don't care that the band council is 
a minority government,” says Hill. "They 
don't look at how their system relates to 
our system and the impact it's had." 

Of all the social divisions in Six 
Nations (lacrosse teams, powwow 


decisions, who has the best corn soup 
recipe), the biggest, most heated split is 
courtesy of Canada and the Indian Act, 
and it remains entrenched: the division 
between the Six Nations Elected Council 
and the HCCC. 

DAWN OF THE ELECTED 
COUNCIL 

The tale of the elected council coming 
to Six Nations is as sordid as a classic 
gangster film, all betrayals and broken 
allegiances. Despite numerous treaties 
and promises, the government of Canada 
refused to stop non- Native squatters 
from squirrelling away our land base 
and prevented us from accessing funds 
supposedly "held in trust" for our people. 
Eventually, the Confederacy's patience 
wore through. In 1923 they sent Cayuga 
Chief Deskaheh, or Levi General, to the 
newly formed League of Nations to plead 


It 


for the Haudenosaunees right to be con- 
sidered a sovereign nation. 

Angry at the negative international 
light Deskaheh's efforts were shining 
on Canada, the head of Indian Affairs, 
Duncan Campbell Scott, ordered an 
investigation into Six Nations, look- 
ing for anything that would discredit 
Deskaheh and allow Canada to install 
its own government. A vocal minority of 
Six Nations "Loyalists" were eager for this 
to happen, asking Canada to bring in an 
elected council. Aided by the findings of 
Scott's questionable investigation and the 
pleas of these “Loyalists,” the Canadian 
government passed a royal proclamation 
“dissolving” the Confederacy on October 
7. 1924. The RCMP promptly descended 
on the council house, occupying the 
premises and preventing the Confederacy 
from entering. Six Nations was officially 
a "democracy" - which is ironic, since 
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| - Until recently, the Haudenosaunee 


| or “people of the longhouse” | 


| were referred to as the Iroquois by 

| Canadian and American settlers. 
The Haudenosaunee Confederacy, 
said to have existed since time 
immemorial, includes six nations: 
the Seneca, Cayuga (Gayogohé:no’), 
Oneida, Onondaga, Mohawk 
(Kanien'kehá:ka), and Tuscarora 
(who joined the original five nations 
in the 18th century). 


Prior to contact, the Haudenosaunee 
were horticulturalists who lived 
year-round in stockaded villages. 
The basic social unit was matrilineal 
where several matrilineages com- 
bined to form a clan. 


Six Nations is the largest First 
Nations band in Canada with more 
than 25,000 members. 


The reserve is located near 
Brantford, ON, about 25 
km southwest of Hamilton. 


According to the band council 
website, there are 18 churches and 
approximately 300 businesses on 
the reserve. 


An estimated 20 per cent of the on- 
reserve population is employed in 


| the Six Nations tobacco industry. 


The acreage of the Six Nations 
Reserve is roughly five per cent of 
the original 950,000 acres of land 
granted in the 1784 Haldimand Treaty. 


Many believe that the participa- 


’ tory, democratic model of the 
' Haudenosaunee Confederacy's 
‚ constitution directly influenced 


the drafters of the American 


< Constitution. - 


the HCCC had influenced that most cel- 
ebrated and foundational of documents 
for modern democracy, the American 


Constitution. 

The imposition of the elected council 
wasn't exactly welcomed by Six Nations 
people. Eight hundred adults swiftly 
signed a resolution opposing Canada's 
actions. There was such resistance, the 
American lawyer and Indigenous ally 
George Decker reported, that while the 
election was only for 12 band council- 
lors, "It turned out that 12 Six Nations 
men willing to serve could not be found 


... Without including several Six Nation 
[теп] in the employ of the Canadian 
government." Apparently Canada had not 
fully thought through its coup. 

Not that it mattered. The first elec- 
tion ofthe "Mountie's council" was based 
on 56 ballots, which Chief David Hill Sr. 
claimed were simply the result of a mere 
26 people voting multiple times. In a 
twist fit for a soap opera, one of the band 
councillors elected was none other than 
David General, Deskaheh's own brother. 
The Six Nations Elected Council's first act 
was to swear allegiance to the King. This 
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was followed quickly with a resolution 
deeming all money raised for Deskaheh 
and his League of Nations claim “illegally 
obtained." 

Ever since that fateful day in 1924 
when Canadian "democracy" arrived, 
there has been palpable tension between 
the elected council and the Confederacy 
council, which didn't buckle under the 
authority of a piece of paper and refused 
to dissolve. There was even a court case 
in 1973 to determine the rightful leaders 
of Six Nations (Isaac et al. v. Davey et al.). 
Ontario Justice John Harty Osler ruled 
in favour of the Confederacy, saying "the 
Council of Hereditary Chiefs have by far 
the better claim to the management of 
the premises in question" while the band 
council's "representative character is ... 
seriously in doubt." But the ruling was 
overturned on appeal, leaving things on 
Six Nations unchanged. 

CONTESTED AUTHORITY 

The SNEC and HCCC have rarely, if 
ever, seen eye-to-eye. This is a frustrat- 
ing reality for current SNEC Chief Ava 
Hill, whose election campaign was built 
around bridging this divide and uniting 
the community. 

"Ithinkthere's a role for both of us and 
I think we need to sit down and figure 
out what that is,” she says. "I've sent [the 
HCCC] a letter asking to meet with me 
and they've refused." 

That has not stopped Chief Hill from 
pressing ahead. She has lobbied local, 
provincial, and federal governments over 
everything from land claims to educa- 
tion reform to legislation targeting the 
Six Nations tobacco industry. Though the 
effects haven't been substantial, the fact 
that these steps could be taken at all shows 
how far we've come from the complicit 
puppet council of 1924. One can hardly 
imagine a councillor like David General, 
who voted against aiding his own brother, 
lobbying against the Canadian govern- 
ment's racist legislation. 

Still, the historical ties between 
the Canadian government and the Six 
Nations Elected Council continue to 
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The Six Nations Elected Council's first act 
was to swear allegiance to the King. 


taint the way the SNEC is seen by the 
people. 

Brant, for example, calls it "a master/ 
servant, father/son relationship. Itis not 
a relationship of equals,” she says. "We'll 
always be thought of as having to get per- 
mission or having to abide by someone 
else's rules." 

Considering the recent contro- 
versy over the First Nations Financial 
Transparency Act (FNFTA), whereby 
band councils are legally obligated to 
make not only their salaries but also 
all other band-related income pub- 
lic to all Canadians, that seems like a 
pretty good estimation. In a bullying 
tactic, the Canadian government has 
withheld funding for nearly 5o bands 
that have not complied with this leg- 
islation. Bands like Barriere Lake have 
claimed they cannot comply, as they 
haven't had access to funds or records 
since the government imposed third- 
party management three years ago. As 
if withholding funding weren't enough, 
Canada is officially suing six bands that 
have refused to comply with the FNFTA. 

Six Nations gives much, much more 
than it receives, says Chief Hill. While 
the elected council has faced continued 
cuts to its combined $44 million prov- 
incial and federal budget, Grand River 
Enterprises, a licensed tobacco company 
on Six Nations, pays over $160 million 
in excise taxes per year to the Canadian 
government. (Tell me again that Indians 
don't pay taxes.) 

Though the SNEC has complied with 
the FNFTA, the Canadian government's 
actions against non-compliant bands are 
atroubling reminder of who holds the real 
powerin this scenario, callingto mind how 
SirJohn A. Macdonald starved Indians on 
the Plains to force western expansion. The 
recent tactics don't surprise Chief Hill. 

"They'll always threaten us with our 
funding,” she says. "If you don't do this by 
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such and such a day, then we'll cut your 
funding. That's what they're doing with 
these [other] bands." 

Though Chief Hill has described 
repealing the Indian Act as an "eventual 
goal,” it's hard to imagine such a dras- 
tic change could ever be implemented 
by a band council whose sole source of 
empowerment and authority is the Indian 
Act itself and the system it represents. 
The HDI's Hazel Hill puts it another way: 
"They're bought. They're bought and paid 
for.” 

The HDI was formed by the HCCC in 
2007, in response to the 2006 reclamation 
of Kanonhstaton (Douglas Creek Estates) 
and the ensuing land negotiations. Since 
then, they've represented the HCCC on 
all land development issues, ensuring 
that all development in the area is done 
with “perpetual care and maintenance” 
and with respect to Haudenosaunee 
interests. 

"I like to say HDI is the new Joseph 
Brant,” Hill jokes. 

Still, even with this strong showing of 
sovereignty by the HCCC, Hill acknowl- 
edges that Canada's refusal to recognize 
the HCCC continues to impact our peo- 
ple. Shecites instances when even HCCC 
supporters have sought band council 
resolutions to support their work in the 
community. 

This isn't uncommon. Every Six 
Nations youth group I worked with in 
high school made presentations to both 
the HCCC and the SNEC. Why would 
people who didn't back these council- 
lors ask for their support? Because along 
with Canada’s paternalistic, conditional 
recognition comes badly needed fund- 
ing, which only the band council can 
administer. 

Those days may be coming to an end, 
though. Hill says that the HCCC has 
successfully negotiated over a million 
dollars a year in energy projects, with 
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Left: The Haudenosaunee Confederacy Chiefs Council (HCCC) met in this council house from 1863 until 1924, when the RCMP stormed the building, posted an 
official declaration dissolving the confederacy, and imposed an elected band council on the people of Six Nations. In 2007, the Six Nations Elected Council handed 
over keys to the building to the HCCC in a rare display of solidarity. The building is currently being restored for a return to its original use. Right: Hazel Hill 


plans to put resources back into revital- 
izing language and ceremonies. 

“Our people need to wake up and 
understand that just because Canada is 
comfortable with the band council, and 
just because Indian Affairs has created 
this little system that it can control, does 
not mean we need that system to go out 
and get things done.” 

The women who are sitting in the 
community hall silently expressing their 
opposition to the alcohol referendum 
know this, as did the women who started 
the reclamation that changed everything 
for Six Nations back in 2006. 

Even the government of Canada 
knows this. In their 2010 report on First 
Nations elections, the Standing Senate 
Committee on Aboriginal Peoples con- 
cluded, "Modifying a [band council] 
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system whose legitimacy is so funda- 
mentally in question does little to begin 
the real work of reconciliation. We find 
that implementing lasting change [...] 
must begin and end with First Nations 
themselves." This report is evidence, 
however faint, that there are some within 
the Canadian government to whom 
"reconciliation" isn't merely a buzzword 
bandied about during elections, but an 
actual goal. 

When I ask Hazel Hill what Canada 
can do, if anything, to repair its relation- 
ship with Six Nations, she offers no easy 
solutions and she does not hesitate. 

"That's the one question Canada has 
to ask itself." 

At the end of the day, the results 
from the referendum come back. With 
a total of 557 ballots cast, comprising 


approximately 3.1 per cent of eligible 
voters, the people have decided to keep 
things the same: no regulation, no brew- 
ery. It's a rare occasion when the silent 
majority and the vocal minority — both 
HCCC supporters and SNEC support- 
ers — are actually in consensus. 

While that uneasy truce may not last, 
this much is certain: the Indian Act may 
define who Canada considers an "Indian" 
or deems an official government, but it 
will never define what we as Indigenous 
peoples can accomplish.* 


ALICIA ELLIOTT is a Tuscarora 
woman who lives, writes, and 
worries she will one day die in 
Brantford, ON. Her writing has 


appeared in various antholo- 


gies and dark corners of the Internet. 
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CONNECT THE DOTS: 


FAIRNESS WORKS.CA 


For generations, people faced the prospect of either 
working until they died or ending their lives in poverty 
because they were too ill or too old to work any more. 
But with the help of the labour movement, people were 
able to negotiate pension plans at work, setting aside 
part of their wages along with contributions from their 
employers. Today, about 1/3 of Canadian workers have a 
workplace pension plan to help them retire with dignity. 
And because not every workplace has such a plan, the 
labour movement also campaigned for public pensions 
for all Canadians - such as the Canada Pension Plan 
(CPP), which the movement is still working hard to 
improve for all workers. 


Retirement savings that cover the basics. 
After a lifetime of work, that's fair. € Canadian Labour Congress - 
Congrès du travail du Canada 
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The New Wave 
of Food Co-ops 


In the midst of an unsustainable and unjust industrial food system, an intergenerational movement of 


food co-ops is emerging across Canada to create the roots of a co-operative food system. 


BY HANNAH RENGLICH 
Illustration by JAKE GIDDENS 


ood co-ops tend to arise in order 
F: address a community's need for 

healthy, culturally appropriate, and 
affordable foods. In the last century, there 
have been three major waves of food 
co-op development in North America. 
The new co-ops emerging across the 
continent in the current wave are differ- 
ent than their supply-focused ancestors 
of the Great Depression or their natural 
foods predecessors of the 1960s and 70s. 
Unlike those earlier models, the latest 
co-ops seek to integrate the needs of all 
stakeholders in the supply chain. They 
bring farmers, eaters, workers, and even 
community partners into solidarity with 
one another — in some cases, sharing 
ownership of a single enterprise. By sit- 
ting around one table, these co-operators 
are able to negotiate the most complex 
issues of the food system together. 

As democratic enterprises, co- 
operatives offer their members opportu- 
nities to engage in the decision-making 
processes that govern their operations, 
wresting power from corporate players 
and relocating control within their com- 
munities. Co-ops are putting power back 
into the hands ofthe people who grow the 
food and helping to turn otherwise alien- 
ated food consumers into food citizens. In 
this wave of their development, Canadian 
co-ops are also empowering those who 
process, distribute, sell, and prepare food. 
Ina society where fewer and fewer people 
are farming, this co-operative translation 
of food sovereignty principles provides 
a powerful social tool for repairing and 
rebuilding our food systems. 

In the Digby area of the Bay of Fundy, 
a co-operative of four bottom hook- 
and-line fishers has come together to 
build capacity for local and sustainably 
harvested seafood. "It's more expensive 
to fish using the sustainable gear,” says 
Dave Adler, manager at Off the Hook 

Community Supported Fishery. "The 
price is determined on the commodity 
export market with no differentiation 
around gear type,” he continues, “so the 
people fishing in sustainable ways don't 
see an added premium for it. Off the 


Hook is helping fisher[s] to have more 
control over the price of the product." 
Offthe Hook realigns the relationship 
between the harvesters and their catch 
as well as between harvesters and local 
consumers. In Nova Scotia, "people can 
tell you that it's really hard to get local fish 
even though we're surrounded by ocean 
and fishing,” says Adler. Off the Hook is 
reimagining local livelihoods for fish- 
ers that don't force them into the role of 
employees at large, consolidated compa- 
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nobody knows what it is,” she states. The 
co-op intentionally creates and follows 
buying guidelines that promote fair trade 
and organic, regional, and local foods. 
Though Kootenay Co-op is owned 
by its 12,000 consumer members (in a 
town with a population of about 10,000), 
workers and producers play central roles 
in the co-op’s commitment to food sov- 
ereignty. Carver says that Kootenay Co-op 
pays "domestic fair trade prices" for local 
products, hosts annual meetings with sup- 


In Nova Scotia, "people can tell you that 
it's really hard to get local fish even though 
we're surrounded by ocean and fishing." 


nies. The community supported fishery, 
modelled from community supported 
agriculture, is a way to streamline the 
supply chain to connect people who eat 
fish to those who catch it and to secure an 
income for the harvesters by guaranteeing 
sales through subscriptions. 

While a growing number of eaters are 
conscious of agricultural issues, fisher- 
ies issues are less visible because fishing 
happens “away.” Off the Hook is changing 
this in Nova Scotia by making fisheries 
issues more tangible for chefs, retailers, 
and the general public. The community 
support model means that customers 
understand the impact of weather and the 
elements on food production, as when 
the full moon and tidal variations prevent 
the co-op from making deliveries. Taking 
responsibility by equally sharing the risks 
and rewards of changing weather pat- 
terns among producers and consumers 
alike engenders a more engaged and 
active population of eaters. 

Consumer education is key to Off 
the Hook's mandate and it's also a prior- 
ity shared by Kootenay Co-op in Nelson, 
B.C. The 40-year-old for-profit consumer- 
owned co-operative grocery store is com- 
mitted to consumer education about, 
awareness of, and engagement with the 
food system, says the co-op's marketing and 
outreach manager, Jocelyn Carver. "You 
can't have food sovereignty and security if 


pliers to tailor supply to demand, and even 
advertises on behalf of local suppliers who 
don't have marketing budgets. The co-op 
employs more than 90 people, making it 
one of the largest employers in the region. 

The Indigenous-owned and -operated 
Neechi Foods Co-op in Winnipeg takes 
the importance of dignified employment 
to another level, simultaneously address- 
ing the need for culturally appropriate 
food and creating a market for locally 
made crafts and goods. The co-op 
addressed the challenges of setting up in 
a neighbourhood with a relatively tran- 
sient population by embracing the worker 
co-op model when it opened in 1990. “We 
were looking for a model that would best 
promote a sense of collective business 
ownership and self-reliance,” says Russ 
Rothney, the co-op's treasurer. Neechi 
has become a city-wide destination for 
regionally harvested and processed foods 
such as fish, wild rice, elk, bison, and the 
co-ops signature item, bannock. Neechi 
boasts sales of several hundred loaves 
each day and honours its commitments 
to community health by using vegetable 
oils instead of lard in its recipes. 

While no one can out-price the big 
chains on standard commercial products, 
Neechi has by far the best prices in the city 
when it comes to wild rice, local fish, and 
wild berries; this is due in large part to the 
co-ops support of Indigenous producers 
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andharvesters. Another worker co-op, near 
Wabigoon, ON, supplies much of Neechi's 
wild rice, processing it using poplar wood- 
fired ovens rather than the chemical addi- 
tives normally added for shine and colour. 
Another Indigenous community corpora- 
tion, which formed to regain price control 
from intermediaries that were pitting pick- 
ers against one another, has long supplied 
the co-op with wild blueberries. 

Neechi Foods Co-op has also played 
a pivotal role in lobbying the Manitoba 
government, which introduced new 
legislation for multi-stakeholder co- 
ops thanks in part to Neechi's advocacy. 
The co-op aims to include consumers, 
Indigenous suppliers, and possibly other 
co-ops among its stakeholders, bringing 
the whole community together in solidar- 
ity and ownership of the enterprise. 

In Ontario, where many of the recent 
start-ups are multi-stakeholder co- 
operatives, food sovereignty has been 
a unifying theme. The Australian Food 
Sovereignty Alliance recently made a 
special visit to the West End Food Co-op 
(WEFC), which operates in Toronto's 
Parkdale neighbourhood, in order to see 
these principles in action. The WEFC 
includes four stakeholder groups (eat- 
ers, workers, producers, and community 
partners) and aims to give each group in 
the food system a say in the decisions and 
functioning ofthe co-operative. In nearby 
London, ON, a Mondragon-style worker 
co-operative called Forest City Worker 
Co-operative has been operating several 
intertwined co-op enterprises, all guided 

by the core theme of food sovereignty. 
Between their organic produce delivery 
(On the Move Organics), organic café and 
restaurant (The Root Cellar), microbrew- 
ery (The London Brewing Co-operative), 
and a forthcoming sustainable trans- 
portation business, each of the co-op's 
endeavours hinges on a multi-layered 
approach where those who do the work 
and produce the goods are in control. 
Both the London- and Toronto-based 
co-operatives are critical members of an 
emerging association of more than 75 co- 
operative food enterprises in Ontario. 
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This association of co-ops – from Dryden 
to Niagara, and Windsor to Fitzroy 
Harbour — has joined together in order 
to learn from each other's successes and 
challenges, to share inspiration and ideas, 
and to build capacity within each co- 
operative enterprise. This Local Organic 
Food Co-ops Network is committed to 
building co-operative, just, sustainable 
local food systems in Ontario. The net- 
work has benefited from the support and 
mentorship of the Ontario Natural Food 
Co-op, a 39-year-old federation of food 
co-ops and buying clubs, and one of only 
two remaining co-operative food distrib- 
utors in North America. Such collabora- 
tion between co-ops at varying stages of 
maturity and at every linkin the food cycle 
fosters the intergenerational roots neces- 
sary for food system transformation. 

In Saskatchewan, the heartland of the 
first wave of Canadian co-ops, the Farmer 
Direct Co-op functions as a shared brand 
for producers focused on family farm- 
ing, organic production, and food system 
justice. This approach to values-driven 
marketing offers farmers an opportunity 
to engage in domestic fair trade that ena- 
bles greater control and autonomy, and a 
higher value for goods sold. Like Ontario's 
food co-op network, the Farmer Direct 
Co-op reasserts the value of collective 
ownership and collaboration rather than 
competition, values that get at the heart 
of both food sovereignty and agroecology. 
Just as biodiversity creates agricultural 
resilience, shared ownership and delib- 
erative decision-making create the condi- 
tions for a thriving co-operative system. 

And yet, if the co-operative model is 
so transformative, fulfilling, and effec- 
tive, why don't we see it flourishing in 
every corner of society? As anyone who 
has worked in a co-operative enterprise 
will tell you, co-ops require a lot of work. 
When done right, they take consumers 
and turn them into citizens; this transfor- 
mation comes with increased demands 
for time, dedication, constructive debate, 
and compromise. 

Like most things worth having, co- 

ops are not easy to create, nor are they 


easy to maintain. Within the broader 
capitalist marketplace, the fiscal health 
of co-ops can fall victim to their com- 
mitment to greater ideological principles. 
That said, even Conservative Alberta 
MP Blake Richards, in the parliamen- 
tary report of the Special Committee on 
Co-operatives during the International 
Year of Co-operatives in 2012, said, 
"many co-operatives have flourished in 
tough economic times, when meeting 
[community] needs was a matter of par- 
ticular urgency" and where contributions 
by governments or private industry were 
lacking. While each wave of food co-op 
development has seen scores of co-ops 
go bust, on average, co-operatives enjoy 
twice the business survival rates of their 
corporate cousins. It is also important to 
note that co-ops are particularly success- 
ful in places where government support 
for their development is strong. А cursory 
glance at regions ofthe world with strong 
co-operative movements — the Basque 
region of Spain, northern Italy, and 
Quebec - reveals the role of the broader 
political and economic climate in co-op 
developmentand sustainability. In recog- 
nition of this, Co-operatives and Mutuals 
Canada, a national bilingual association, 
supports research to inform government 
policy and advocates at the national level 
to strengthen the co-operative economy. 
Food co-ops in Canada are working 
together to form a strong, connected root 
system running back and forth across the 
country, and indeed, around the world, 
as a co-operative food system emerges 
in the midst of the monolithic (and 
thus vulnerable) industrial food system. 
Canada’s growing movement of food and 
farming co-ops continues to articulate 
its own mechanisms and policies of food 
production and distribution, fostering 
productive relations that are collective, 
collaborative, and community-owned. * 


HANNAH RENGLICH coordin- 
ates the Local Organic Food 
Co-ops Network and serves 


on the boards and committees 


of numerous co-ops. 
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The Saskatchewan government is talking about privatizing 
the public services we all rely on. And that threatens to put 


profit for private corporations ahead of the interests of your Say YES to public services and 
family and community the benefits to Saskatchewan. 


Ownlt! is your chance to tell government you want to keep 


those services in public hands — working for all of us, 
today and tomorrow. 


We're e changing things. 
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WHEN HIPSTERS 
DREAM OF THE 1890s 


Heritage aesthetics and gentrification 


By LINDSAY BROWN 


am as bored of bashing hipsters as anyone. In fact, I may be 

as fed up with hipster bashing as I am with the hipster phe- 
nomenon itself, in all its varieties. What is tiresome about 

most critiques of hipsters is not that they predictably fixate 

on the easy target of a repetitive fashion, but that these critiques 
are almost always superficial and ahistorical. Annoyance over 
tribal hipster codes is too often itself just tribal. Either that or it 
never surpasses, "If you're going to look like a logger, better learn 
how to use a chainsaw” (not that I don't have a lot of sympathy 
with that sentiment). What we fail to talk about is the fact that 
hipster aesthetics have some pretty troubling historical ante- 
cedents, which, when juxtaposed with current realities, become 
even more disturbing. What I find chilling is that here in my 


own place and time, haunted as it is by its colonial history, I'm - 


seeing men adopt a late 19th-century white male frontiersman 
style and acting as if it has no historical significance. 


Men in British Columbia, 1859, Royal British Columbia Museum 


Why are political-historical critiques of this ubiquitous, 
nearly decade-old style so absent? Maybe it's because if you even 
tentatively point out problems with hipster codes in a casual 
conversation, even non-hipsters can get very exercised about 
it. Try it. People seem to want to dispute that retro aesthetic 
references mean anything or have any significant connection 
to a particular history. You might get dismissive reactions like, 
"C'mon, meaning is fluid" or "Anything goes these days,’ or ‘Just 
because I'm wearing a haircut we call the 'Nazi Youth' doesnt 
mean it has anything to do with Hitler; Hitler is dead,’ and so 
on. If you propose that aesthetic choices aren't purely random, 
you quickly find yourself in an unpopular minority in the room. 

Unpopular or not, I want to talk about what the "heritage 
hipster" phenomenon means, particularly now that it is the 
face of the wave of gentrification hitting Chinatown and other 
historic neighbourhoods in East Vancouver. Instead of fading 
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away after a few years the way fashions generally do, this North 
American pioneer style instead seems to be gathering steam. Is 
this a coincidence? 

As anyone who has watched the satirical Pacific north- 
west TV sketch show Portlandia knows, the "heritage hipster" 
style hearkens back to late 19th-century white males in North 
America. Portlandia dubbed it the "Dream of the 1890s.” The 
style's historical referents are actually all over the place — an 
amalgam of merchant or pioneer styles from 1850 to 1910, with 
a little Depression-era 1930s, and some 1940s and '5os laid 
overtop. Ви the 1890s (that lesser-known decade of catastrophic 
economic depression) seems to be its magnetic centre. 


THE PEOPLE IN MY NEIGHBOURHOOD 

I live in a diverse and historically conflicted part of Vancouver, 
right at the confluence of Chinatown and an area known as the 
Downtown Eastside (DTES). It is the oldest part of Vancouver 
and one of the poorest postal codes in the country. Because it 
is close to downtown, condo tower developers have recently set 
their sights on itin what can only be called a land rush, one that 
our developer-controlled city hall has done nothing to deceler- 
ate. In Vancouver's infamous climate of real estate speculation, 
this neighbourhood is now experiencing skyrocketing rents, 
renovictions, and demolitions that are quickly driving out the 
neighbourhoods inhabitants: an aging Chinese population, the 
urban poor, many First Nations people, low-income workers, 
and the homeless. 


“... that Canada should remain a white 
mans country ... is highly necessary on 
political and national grounds." 


— William Lyon Mackenzie King 


Coincidentally — or maybe not — much of this neighbour- 
hood dates precisely from the 1890s. Chinatown was founded 
in the mid-1880s but only really grew to a noticeable size and 
population in the following decade. Chinese settlers as well as 
immigrants of many other origins lived here, working either in 
the colonial resource economy, including the Hastings Mill, or 
in the service sector that grew up around it. In other words, this 
neighbourhood was not solely populated by white lumberjacks 
or chaps with waxed mustachios who looked as if they'd just 
exited a barbershop quartet. 

In Chinatown, the 1880s, '9os, and early 1900s were marked 
by constant conflict with a city government that habitually 
imposed repressive racist laws,including curfews, bans on tra- 
ditional barbecue (a restaurant and social mainstay), and other 
regulations clearly targeted at that specific cultural group. This 
is quite apart from the burden of the federal Chinese head tax 
of 1885. Tensions ran high in the city, and anti- Chinese racism, 
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Top. centre: The TV show Portlandia. 
Bottom: Taxidermy adorns the walls of a hip establishment in 
Vancouver's rapidly gentrifying Chinatown. Photo: Lindsay Brown 


only legitimated by all the racialized regulations, carried with it 
the threat of intimidation and violence. Finally, on September 
7, 1907, white men belonging to a group called the Asiatic 
Exclusion League marched to Chinatown, beat up dozens of 
Chinese men, ransacked stores, and broke windows before 
moving on to the Japanese neighbourhood of Nihonmachi. 
The resulting riots in Chinatown lasted for several days. 


briarpatch 

The early history of Chinatown and the DTES is only one 
element here. As I think most are aware, Vancouver was built 
on land taken a few decades earlier from Coast Salish peoples — 
Musqueam, Tsleil-Waututh and Squamish — without so much 
as a treaty. Of course, this was part of the systematic, Canada- 
wide process of driving First Nations from their land and way 
of life by forced removals, deliberate starvation, residential 
schools, and other tactics that are now relatively well-known. 
The photo that opens this article, the one showing bearded white 
men in B.C. in 1859, was taken smack in the middle of this era, 
as was the photo below. 


1859, Royal British Columbia Museum 


While some of this racist local history may be known, it 
seems that many Canadians still aren't aware that this was 
an era of overt white supremacism. It appeared at all lev- 
els of government, from local Vancouver city politics to the 
provincial legislature, to laws enacted by prime ministers 
John A. Macdonald and William Lyon Mackenzie King. 
Even if the general Vancouver public knows little of the details 
of early colonial history, there have been so many high-profile 
reconciliation efforts in recent years that anyone who lives here 
and who doesn't at least vaguely sense these histories would 
seem to be indulging in some degree of studied oblivion. In B.C. 


and across the country, there has been a marked resurgence of 


actions by First Nations, notably against resource development 
on traditional lands but also to address long-standing urban and 
housing issues. Idle No More, a movement initiated by three 
First Nations women and a settler ally in December 2012, was a 
clear sign of an Indigenous population increasingly organizing 


against a colonial system that, like the Indian Act of 1876, still 
persists. In 2014, the Truth and Reconciliation Commission 
finished its hearings on issues that included residential schools; 
the year also saw the dramatic Supreme Court win for First 
Nations in the Tsilhgot’in decision. 

Three key non-white communities in B.C. also experienced 
a reconciliation or reckoning of racist history in 2014. There was 
the 100th anniversary of Vancouver's shameful Komagata Maru 
episode (in which a ship bearing South Asian immigrants was 
refused landing in Vancouver harbour before being sent back 
to a perilous future), which included a federal apology to the 
Indian community; there was the City of Vancouver's apology for 
the Second World War internment of Japanese Canadians; and 
finally, there was the B.C. apology to Chinese Canadians for the 
1885 head tax. However, these well-publicized processes have 
been concurrent with the accelerated luxury condo development 
in the exact neighbourhoods often associated with these com- 
munities. And into that complex matrix blithely walks a neatly 
coiffed, Paul Bunyan-style frontiersman. 


"You can never make good Canadian 
citizens of them or their descendants and 
it is just as necessary to keep them out 
as it is to keep out the Chinese. Most of 
them are big strapping fellows, men who 
have fought in British regiments in the 
little Indian wars, but their ideas and their 
ways are not ours, nor can they ever be 
so. These people from India come here 
alone just like the Chinese, and nothing 
on earth could make them Canadians." 


— К.С. Macpherson, Vancouver МР, to 
Prime Minister Laurier, September 21, 1906 


Now that this 1890s lumberjack style has solidly entered the 
mainstream, I think it is fair to start asking a few questions. 
Even if you could, for yourself, somehow surgically remove the 
colonial pioneer aesthetics of that time from their origins, how 
can you guarantee that others will deem your efforts a success? 
What fantasy 1890s are you in, exactly? What if, inadvertently 
or not, you are helping to whitewash Canadian history, and 
what if lumberjack nostalgia functions to romanticize and 
legitimate the colonial system and economy we still live under 
in Canada, and particularly in B.C., with its ever-colonial 
resource extraction (exporting raw logs) and its nearly perpetual 
urban land rush? 
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SETTLERS REDUX 


A couple of years ago, as buildings in Chinatown and the DTES 
emptied out for planned condo developments, and as storefronts 
became available either as placeholders or as deliberate window- 
dressing for future condo locations, hipster joints full of antlers 
and other pioneer accoutrements began to appear overnight. 
There was no visible attempt to work with the local historic 
context. Shops with ampersanded "anglo" names arrived (Jones 
& Smith? Smith & Wesson? Bear & Buck? I can't remember), 
and so did restaurants with generic settler and frontier decor. I 
am not suggesting that incoming merchants should have adopted 
a twee chinoiserie aesthetic and everything would have been fine. 
But for many local residents, all this dressing and decorating like 
a white 1890s settler in Chinatown seemed audacious, especially 
in the context of a wave of condo-driven gentrification. 


From an ad for The Wohlsein, a "boutique" condo development in East 
Vancouver. Accompanying text reads, "Reassuringly old. Refreshingly new." 


I had wanted to write about this style for years, but it was the 
recent confluence of all these elements that suddenly threw the 
1890s hipster period drama into starker relief. In light of both 
the history of Chinatown and the DTES, this style of dress and 
boutique chic looked disingenuous at best and blatantly colonial 
atworst. The alibi usually given for this fashion is that it expresses 
a desire to return to a DIY, pre-consumer-capitalist style of 
craftsmanship, but since there are so many other aesthetics that 
hipsters could have chosen to fulfill this function, this explana- 
tion doesn't wash. And the defence that the style is meant to be 
ironic seems weak. I don't detect any real irony in it — quite the 
opposite — but if irony is the intent, who is that irony for? 

As an aside, I would also add that even without the racial 
and colonial issues, I'd have a problem with this style for rea- 
sons involving its disingenuousness around gender and class. 
There isn't space here to deal with its element of class tourism, 
but the gender component is more disturbing. Why has there 
been no discussion of this styles near-100 per cent male adop- 
tion? A casual survey suggests that no one can identify a true 
female equivalent, or at least not one that is worn in the public 
realm. (Tellingly, burlesque and Victoria's Secret were suggested 
as the probable match.) Indeed, how could women (white, let 

alone non-white) adopt an 18905 style in the same casual way? 
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Somehow I don't feel like wearing long dresses and not having 
the vote. For that matter, the heritage hipster is only one of many 
traditionally masculine styles that are currently being dusted off 
with a great deal of enthusiasm and that seem nostalgic for some 
sort of old-school white masculinity. For anyone who thinks this 
reinstated male code isn't a serious affair, note the high-profile 
case in Regina last year in which a frontier-style hipster place 
called Ragged Ass Barbers refused to give a signature male haircut 
known as a "hard part" to a prospective female customer purely on 
the grounds she was not male (they don't serve women). 


Brochure for The Wohlsein. Text at bottom reads, "Snappy Dressers. It's Always 
Been a Mount Pleasant Thing." 


So. Are our historical aesthetic references innocent or not? 
Are fashion and culture in general nota bellwether? Let's briefly 
entertain the opposing view — that style does not express often- 
unconscious desires, and that culture consists of items that 
spin meaninglessly in a blender, conveniently unmoored from 
history. In that scenario, how is one style ever chosen over any 
other? Are our choices purely random? Is it merely an accident 
that people have retained an 18905 aesthetic for more than nine 
straight years — highly unusual in fashion — in this time and 
place? Or is it a deeply meaningful code designed to assert a 
particular type of historical entitlement, in terms of white male 
privilege generally and land title in particular? Increasingly, it 
seems that heritage hipsters are appropriating the garb of an 
earlier colonialera as an aesthetic cover for their entrepreneurial 
role in this one, all while overwriting local history with their own 
self-justifying myth of origin. This is one of the few instances 
where I agree with the otherwise annoying New Age maxim that 
everything happens for a reason.* 


LINDSAY BROWN is a Vancouver writer, civic activist, 
and designer. Her book on Vancouver's Habitat Forum 


conference of 1976, the world's first global meeting on 


human settlements, will be out in September 2015 with 
Black Dog Publishing. She is the communications director 
and co-founder of Commons B.C. This article first appeared on the blog of 


her sustainable textile company, Ouno Design. 
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Struggling for 
Food Security in 
Nunavut 


An interview with Israel Mablick, Leesee Papatsie, 


and Jannie Wing-sea Leung of Feeding My Family 


Photos by A ВНА 


Introductions 


ISRAEL MABLICK: | was born in Frobisher Bay, Northwest 
Territories, now known as Iqaluit, Nunavut, and was raised in 
Pond Inlet, Nunavut. My mother was a teacher and when | was 
very young | remember we went to Montreal for a couple of 
summers. As a boy, this was confusing and a cultural shock. Our 
family moved to Ottawa, Yellowknife, Cambridge Bay, and back 
to Iqaluit when my parents divorced. | worked in Igloolik, Nunavut 
with Nunavut's Department of Culture, Language, Elders and 
Youth and in Iqaluit at Quttinirpaaq National Park. | graduated 
from Nunavut Arctic College in 2005 and moved to Pond Inlet to 
work at Sirmilik National Park. In 2007, | was elected a councillor 
for the Hamlet of Pond Inlet for two years, and for my second term 
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| was elected deputy mayor. In 2009, | was hired as the constitu- 
ency assistant for the MLA of Tunnuniq (Pond Inlet). In 2011, my 
family and | moved back to Iqaluit, and we have been here since, 
raising our five wonderful children. We live together with my 
mother, sister, nephew, and younger brother in a two-bedroom 
unit, while | work as a security guard 


LEESEE PAPATSIE: | was born in Pangnirtung, Nunavut. We 
moved to Iqaluit (the capital) when | was young. My parents 
only spoke Inuktitut and that is my first language. | have two 
sisters and four brothers. | grew up eating country food, like 
seal, caribou, fish, polar bear, and beluga whale. We can eat 
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these raw, cooked, frozen, or dried. There were times when we 
were hungry growing up; not starving, but hungry. We would 
have nothing to eat but tea and bannock. | remember when ! 
was a kid, | stole food from the store; that pear tasted so good. 
Currently, | work for the government of Nunavut in the Parks 
and Special Places division. 


JANNIE WING-SEA LEUNG: | am a community organizer 
and health worker currently based in Coast Salish Territories 
(Vancouver). | first became involved with Feeding My Family 
while living in Iqaluit and continue to support community 
actions for food justice in the North. 


Ooa Ea rene 


Why did communities organize the food protests in 2011? 
How did you get involved? 


LEESEE: They organized the protests to raise awareness of the 
high cost of food in the North and to ask stores not to sell rotten 
food. There was a guy in Coral Harbour who mentioned on 
Facebook one Saturday morning that he was tired of the stores 
selling rotten foods at high prices. And then there were words 
about starting a protest and a guy saying I’m going to stand 
in front of NorthMart (the local grocery store). Community 
members gathered outside the store and did their first protest 
to come together as one, to protest the high cost of food. Then 
there was another protest. 

I know in the North, due to isolation and the extremely 
high cost of travel between communities, northerners use 
Facebook to connect to their relatives and friends. We created 
a Facebook group to ask community members to stand together. 


ISRAEL: Communities gathered to protest because they also got 
tired of companies like the North West Company and Arctic 
Co-operatives Limited price gouging for far too long. They 
wanted to help others who struggle on a daily basis; they wanted 
to make a difference. 

I sawone person protesting, and it started me thinking. Like 
him, I too struggle, and I know of others who struggle more, so 
I decided to take action, too. To stand up where others can't. 
I joined Feeding My Family to fight against price gouging, so 
we Nunavummiut can be and feel part of this country of ours. 


JANNIE: I got involved two years ago when I was living in Iqaluit. 
There was a lot of attention and momentum around the food 
protests and the pictures of the food prices being posted on the 
Facebook page. I was lucky that I had a steady job and was able 
to pay these prices, but this made it all the more important that 
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I support these actions and my commu- 

nity. Even though I'm not currently living 

in the North, I continue to support and be 
i involved with Feeding My Family. 


What changes have you seen since the 
first protests in 2011? 


LEESEE: I've seen northerners speak out 
more on different issues, such as the 
actions against seismic testing in Clyde 
River. A lot more people are noticing the 
food prices and the "best before" dates on 
foods. We've been encouraging people to 
take pictures of food prices in their com- 
munity stores to let others know. We've 
been encouraging northerners to go out 
and say this is wrong. There has been à 
lot of media coverage of the protests and the boycott organized 
by Feeding My Family, and a lot more support online. For the 
Inuit, right at the beginning it was hard, because it has not been 
in the Inuit tradition to protest. 

Talking about food hunger in the North does not seem so 
“wrong” anymore. There is a lot more understanding of the 
northerners' situation, how food insecurity is a complex issue. 
Other parts of the North have been posting pictures of food 
prices on the site as well. There is more interest and more under- 
standing not just in Canada but all over the world. 

There has been a lot of interest on the political level as well. 
Feeding My Family has been mentioned numerous times in the 
Nunavut legislature and in Parliament. The Nunavut govern- 
ment's Food Security Strategy and Action Plan came out in May 
2014 (they had been working on the plan since the creation of 
Nunavut). Now the Nunavut Food Security Coalition has been 
having regular meetings to work on this plan. 


ISRAEL: People outside of Nunavut are now more educated 
about the daily struggles we face as Nunavummiut, with the 
price gouging and suffering. Our voices have been heard. This 
is just the beginning and we could go further but we need to 
know what our next steps are. Because we live all over the place, 
it makes it hard to organize. 


What challenges has Feeding My Family faced? 


LEESEE: The biggest challenge I found with Feeding My Family 
is that some people deny that there's hunger. Sometimes there 
are negative responses online. People who did not go hungry 
growing up have a harder time understanding. But hunger is still 
very much there; there are still people who have not eaten today. 

When Feeding My Family first started, it started to go in 
different directions, and it was good that we were able to stay 


focused on this. Some want to direct our attention to the air- 
lines, to the governments and the Inuit organizations, and we 
understand that. But Feeding My Family is about the high cost 
of food. If another person or group would like to take a different 
direction, they can take the lead on it. What we have started is 
just part of the story. 


JANNIE: In small communities, there can be real consequences 
to challenging people in positions of power or authority. We've 
heard from some people that store managers were harassing 
them for taking pictures of the food or posting on Facebook, and 
insome communities this is the only store to get groceries from. 
So now people can send us their pictures or messages privately, 
and we will postit for them anonymously as the site administra- 
tors. We try to make sure the site is a space for northerners to 
be able to share their experiences and speak out. For example, 
sometimes we see judgmental comments being made when 
people post pictures of really expensive pop and candy in the 
stores, and there are others telling them they should be making 
healthier food choices. We always remind people that, in these 
remote communities, it often isn't a choice to buy healthy food 
— the healthy food is often rotten or really expensive. 

Now that the Facebook group has grown to over 24,000 
members, one challenge is how to keep the focus on northern- 
ers and Inuit. A lot of people have started their own groups 
now, for their own communities or focusing on a specific topic. 
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Its really encouraging to see people organizing in this way. 


What have been the effects of documenting food prices 
on Facebook and the other community actions? 


LEESEE: I think it's had a lot of impact on the federal Nutrition 
North program that subsidizes northern retailers for the ship- 
ping costs of healthy foods. The program says the subsidy will 
trickle down to customers, but northerners have been saying all 
along that it has not been lowering prices. There was an outcry 
and the politicians listened. The public did that. Members ofthe 
Nunavut legislative assembly, as well as those of the Northwest 
Territories and Yukon, requested the auditor general of Canada 
audit the Nutrition North program. In the fall of 2014, the audi- 
tor general released its report, where it could not verify whether 
northern retailers were passing on the savings to customers. 


JANNIE: The auditor general's report really validated what com- 
munities have been saying all along, and the pictures were 
proof. It makes a strong point that community voices need to 
be listened to, that they're telling us how these policies actually 
look on the ground and what's not working. 


Food prices in Nunavut are 140 per cent higher than the 
rest of Canada and at the same time, the two main stores 
that operate in northern communities make big profits. 


FOOD INSECURITY IN CANADA 
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What do you think needs to change for food to be a right 
and not a profit-making venture in the North? 


LEESEE: I think not enough northerners or Inuit seem to under- 
stand it's a basic human right that we have in Canada. And the 
stores could definitely lower their food prices. There's no easy 
answer for how to do that. It could be lowering freight costs, 
more subsidies from different levels of government and even 
Inuit organizations, and people finding ways to be self-reliant. 


ISRAEL: I understand that businesses have to make money as 
well but it is just way too much. They really are gouging. The 
annual income of North West Company's CEO is $2 million. 
My annual income for 2014 is $36,000 and I have five kids 
and a wife, and we have survived. The CEO lives in southern 
Canada where prices are cheap. I am sure he doesn't need all 
that money. 

People are coming together to fight our government and 
voice our concerns. Government has always and will always 
want us to listen to their reasons, but it is now time for them 


to listen to us. 


JANNIE: These community actions pressure governments to 
be accountable and transparent in how public funds are being 
used, to protect peoples right to food, and to enforce food safety 
regulations. There have been discussions as well about the need 
for more hunter support programs and community freezers. 
Although most families need to buy food at the grocery stores 
now, a lot of people still hunt for sustenance, and food sharing 
networks are very strong. There are some amazing initiatives 
being started up by northerners like country food markets or 
programs bringing youth out on the land to hunt. 
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Colonization is a major 
cause of the current food 
crisis in Nunavut, with 
Inuit being relocated 
into permanent settle- 
ments, sled dogs being 
killed by the RCMP, 
and residential schools, 
which disrupted inter- 
generational knowledge 
of hunting and living off 
the land. How do you 
see Feeding My Family 
as connected to other 
Indigenous movements? 
What role do non-Indi- 
genous people have? 


LEESEE: They are very much 
connected, very much so. As Aboriginals, we are treated as less 
by the federal government. But now Aboriginals are speaking 
out more. There is a lot more awareness about other Aboriginal 
groups across the country. The federal government had assimi- 
lated First Nations across the country, and it is a very similar 
situation in the North. 

For non-Indigenous people, there is a big role, a huge role. 
Because they can write to their members of Parliament, they 
can spread awareness, they can send donations, sign petitions. 


JANNIE: As someone who is not Indigenous, | think it’s crucial 
for us to work in solidarity with actions that are being led by 
Inuit and other Indigenous peoples. This is not just an Inuit 
or northern issue; we all have a role in taking action against it. 


Looking back since 2011 and 2012, what lessons can you 
draw from your experiences with Feeding My Family? 


LEESEE: I’ve learned that if the government is willing to do 
something, they can do it, any kind of government. Look at the 
government of Nunavut, and how fast they got their Nunavut 
food coalition strategy coming out. I've also learned that there 
are people out there who are hungry every day. I knew that 
before, but really knowing how much hunger is out there is 
different. And I've learned that people care when someone's 
hungry. It's amazing how much people care. 

The most important part is speaking when you believe in 
something, and sticking to it. And staying focused. With so 
many different issues we face in the North, so many other fac- 
tors to consider, the big thing I've learned is staying focused. 
Also learning about yourself and taking risks, not knowing if 
its going to work or not. Doing something you believe in can 
be risky. ж 
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to get their goods to market. 


By SHELDON BIRNIE 


n 2013, Clint and Pam Cavers of 
Harborside Farms won a Manitoba 
Agriculture, Food and Rural Initiatives 
(MAFRI) sponsored competition for 
"Manitoba food entrepreneurs who have 
developed but not fully commercialized 
an innovative new food product." Their 
winning creation: a prosciutto made from 
the pasture-fed pigs raised on their small 
family farm near Pilot Mound, MB. The 
gold medal came with a $10,000 prize to 
further develop their product for com- 
mercialization. A number of chefs, along 
with other consumers in Winnipeg, were 
clamouring for local specialty meat prod- 
ucts, and the Cavers felt they were onto 
something special. 
Then, early one August morning just 
a few short months later, inspectors from 
MAFRI showed up on their doorstep 
with a seize-and-destroy order for the 
same specialty meats that had just been 
awarded top prize and praised by the 
minister of agriculture. According to the 
provincial health inspector, the meat had 
not been properly tested in accordance 
with industry standards, and was there- 
fore “unfit for human consumption.” 
“We take a hell of a lot more care in 
what we do than someone who works an 
eight-hour shift at a plant who goes home 
and doesn't think about his job anymore,” 
Clint Cavers told me at the time. “This 
isn't just a job for us. This is our life.” 
Over the past couple of years, small- 
scalefarmers in Manitoba have been living 
in a regulatory twilight zone. MAFRI has 
been encouraging producers to develop 
specialty products to satisfy consumer 


Regulatory Snarls for 
Small-scale Farmers 


Consumers and foodies are clamouring for ethical local foods, but some farmers are in a pickle just trying 


'Free-range pigs at Harborside Farms near Pilot Mound, MB 
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demand for locally made food. However, 
producers who've gone out on a limb to 
provide those products have found them- 
selves shut down by a regulatory system 
that was developed by Manitoba Health 
for large industrial food processors. 

A few months later, the Harvest 
Moon Society, which offers consumers 
in Winnipeg a direct market for produce 
and other food products through their 
monthly "buying club" deliveries, was 
abruptly told by the province they could no 
longer sell homemade preserves or unin- 
spected eggs or chickens. Up until that 
point, those popular items were available 
as "farm gate" sales, as though consumers 
were buying the products from the farm- 
ers' homes. However, because the sales 
were going through the Harvest Moon 
Society's website, the province refused to 
recognize the direct nature of the sales, 


even though individual products came 
from a specific farm and were labelled as 
such. Brad Anderson, a member of the 
Harvest Moon Society who farms near 
Cypress River, MB (and from whom my 
wife and I occasionally buy bacon and 
other products), says the experience was 
"real frustrating." 

Justas small-scale farmers in Manitoba 
were starting to pull their hair out over the 
mixed messages from regulators, the prov- 
ince did an about-face and decided to lis- 
ten to farmers and other stakeholders. The 
idea was to try to come up with some solu- 
tions, to establish some sort of clarity for 
producers who wanted to satisfy demands 
for local niche products without making 
the massive jump to a full-scale industrial 
operation. Over the second half of 2014, 
Dr. Wayne Lees, retired chief veterinary 
officer for Manitoba, headed a series of 
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roundtable discussions. Representatives 
for small-scale farmers, chefs, and farm- 
ers' market associations came together to 
identify areas of concern and come up with 
recommendations on how the industry 
in Manitoba can progress. The findings 
were published in the report Advancing the 
small scale, local food sector in Manitoba: 
a path forward. 

"The whole thing went pretty good; 
everyone I talked to was pretty happy," 
says Anderson, who represented the 
Harvest Moon Society at the round- 
table discussions. When I first spoke to 
Anderson midway through the process, 
he'd said that he and some small-scale 
farmers were "cautiously optimistic," 
while others remained suspicious. And 
while large industry groups like the 
Keystone Agricultural Producers also sat 
at the table with the farmers’ market folks, 
apparently early suspicions from both 
sides were allayed enough that, according 
to Anderson, “Everyone who was there 
was able to live with the report.” 

The report tackles the problems faced 
by small-scale producers head on, offer- 
ing recommendations to the province 
on regulatory issues, technical advice, 
business and financial tools, marketing 
and distribution, policy, advocacy, and 
governance. 

“The next step is obviously the rec- 
ommendations that have been brought 
forward,” Ron Kostyshyn, Manitoba's 
minister of agriculture, says. “Staff have 
now started to dissect recommendations. 
Some, from my understanding, are fairly 
straightforward.” 

However, there is no firm timeline 
for implementation. As the report itself 
makes clear, there are often a number of 
provincial departments at play at certain 
steps in food production, and getting each 
department on board will be a challenge. 
Kostyshyn affirmed the provincial gov- 
ernment's commitment to acting on the 
recommendations of the report, but with 
a provincial election on the horizon in 
2016, if action isn't taken soon, there is 
no guarantee the report will result in any 

positive changes. 


FROM COAST TO COAST 
Unfortunately, the situation in Manitoba 
is not unique. Across Canada (and the 
U.S.), small-scale producers face unique 
challenges — and outright battles — to get 
their products to market. 

Arzeena Hamir farms in the Comox 
Valley, near Courtenay, B.C. While her 
10-hectare operation is “mostly hay,” she 
and her husband also make a number 
of value-added products, like preserves. 
They find the regulations surrounding 
such goods confusing at best. 

"The provincial health services author- 
ity swoops in and tells you you need to get 
your stuff tested,” she says after her recent 
attempts to commercialize a garlic scape 
jam. "But they don't provide any informa- 
tion for me to make a proper judgment. 
How often do I have to test this? Where? 
How much does it cost?" 

As in Manitoba, Hamir explains that 
В.С.5 quota system for poultry and eggs is 
also a point of frustration for small-scale 
producers. Supply management quotas 
arein place to help regulate the industries, 
but there is little to no room within the sys- 
tems to accommodate specialty producers. 

In B.C., farmers can raise up to 
2,000 chickens without a quota, while 
in Manitoba, farmers like Anderson can 
currently only raise a "personal amount" 
of up to 999 chickens. "We're ready to go 
to 1,500 or 2,000. And if we ever wanted 
to landa restaurant or series of stores we'd 
need to raise 3,000 or 4,000; a frustrated 
Anderson explains. 

Under current regulations, there is no 
room for anyone but the big processors 
at the table. If you're a farmer wanting to 
expand beyond the personal threshold of 
999 chickens but aren't prepared to go fully 
commercial — which is a huge step, not to 
mention a massive financial investment — 
then you're out of luck. In Manitoba, the 
minimum commercial allotment would 
require the producer to raise 30,000 kg of 
birds (or, approximately 15,000 chickens) 
every eight weeks. “There should be a way 
to buy into a quota system for alternative 
production,” Anderson believes. 
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THOSE TURKEYS 

Farmers in Nova Scotia have recently 
come up against a very similar roadblock. 
In the fall of 2014, Gordon Fraser, a long- 
time butcher in Pictou County, N.S., was 
told by The Turkey Farmers of Nova Scotia 
that he could no longer process turkeys. 
The Pictou North Colchester Federation 
of Agriculture is now pressuring the pro- 
vincial government to review regulations 
so as to provide a place for small shops 
like Fraser's to process smaller volumes 
of specialty products. 

Fraser isn't alone. Robert Parker runs 
a greenhouse operation just outside of 
Pictou, N.S., and is involved with the 
New Glasgow Farmers Market. Since 
Gordon Fraser's incident, Parker says that 
things have gotten worse for the small- 
scale producer. 

"There seems to be an effort, par- 
ticularly from the turkey market board, to 
control what the small farmer is doing,” 
Parker says. "There seems to be a fear that 
the small farmers and backyard growers 
have maybe five per cent of the market. And 
now [the big producers] want that five per 
centon top of their 95 per cent. They're big 
producers, and that's fine, but there should 
be room for the small growers, we feel." 

"They've closed down all the local 
butchering operations under the pretense 
of food safety," Parker continued, echoing 
a refrain expressed by small-scale pro- 
ducers across the country. 

When small-scale producers have 
been sanctioned or impeded in develop- 
ing new products by provincial health 

departments, the issue of "food safety" is 
used to justify the actions of the regula- 
tors. However, you'd be hard-pressed to 
find a small-scale producer who doesn't 
value food safety as highly, or more high 
than industrial producers. But as with 
the quota system, specific regulations for 
smaller processors and producers cur- 
rently just don't exist. 

Anderson, along with others involved 
in the roundtable planning sessions in 
Manitoba, is hopeful that the province 
will begin adopting "outcome-based 


regulation" for operations that don't fit 
within the larger industry norm. 

"With outcome-based, you just 
have to show that your process is safe,” 
Anderson says, explaining that this could 
allow smaller abattoirs and other pro- 
cessing facilities to thrive. 

Outin B.C., where the climate is more 
amenable to small-scale agricultural 
operations than Manitoba, there are still 
plenty of regulatory barriers. For exam- 
ple, Abra Brynne of Food Secure Canada 
describes an abattoir servicing a small 
community that needed to take "into 
account regulations involving municipal 
zoning, building codes, fire safety, worker 
safety, highway signage, effluent and 
waste disposal, packaging and labelling 
and food safety — there were over a dozen 
different government departments at the 
municipal, provincial, and federal levels 
that had an influence over the operation." 

In Nova Scotia, small-scale producers 
are bracing for a fight. "So far we haven't 
made great strides,” Parker says, “but we 
haven't closed the door. For small agri- 
culture in Nova Scotia, it's really a death 
knell if we can't get anyone to listen. It's 
too important not to fight." 

These niche markets that small-scale 
producers are looking to supply represent 
a small fraction of the agricultural sector. 
However, when rural communities are 
able to develop regionally specific alter- 
native economies, it strengthens those 
communities in the face of the economic 
uncertainty that is inherent to farming. 

By hog-tying these producers with 
regulations designed for industrial food 
production, our regulators are effectively 
holding whole communities back while 
limiting the access to high quality, local 
food for countless consumers. With 
interest in local food soaring, why not 
make hay while the sun shines? * 


SHELDON BIRNIE is a reporter 

for The Herald, a community 

weekly, and the editor of 

the quarterly Manitoba Eco- 

Journal. He lives in Winnipeg 
and plays country music on the weekends. 
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Stephanie МАМ Шом 


ome 20 years ago, while creating 
S a book of Mike Alewitz's labour 
murals, the artist and | faced the 
inevitable question: what would a revo- 
lutionary artist want his book to be called? 
He insisted on a word that seemed to me 
long outdated, belonging to another, 
faraway world: agitprop. As in, the way 
that the Communist International of the 
19205, before (and, lamentably, also after) 
Stalin's seizure of power, described the 
agitation and propaganda value of art. It 
seemed to me, notwithstanding my own 
lifetime of left politics, so very unartis- 
tic. Alewitz was stubborn (and he won): 
the point of his art had been from the 
beginning to transform society by visu- 
ally assaulting capitalism and capitalists, 
by telling the stories of the working class 
and the oppressed. Perhaps I should add 
that most of his revolutionary murals — 
from St. Paul, Minnesota, to New York, 
to Nicaragua, to the Connecticut com- 
munity college where he has taught for 
decades — have been painted over. The 
people in power clearly don't like his 
artistic message. 

Stephanie McMillan is an agitprop 
artist and no doubt proud of it. The 
granddaughter of a once-famed German 
animator, she studied at NYU's Tisch 
School of the Arts with the political 
descendants of blacklisted animators in 
the U.S., and then turned in the 1990s 
to cartooning. It was in her nature to 
begin self-syndicating, an ambitious 


"Muret cena a саа 


Capitalism Must Die! 
A basic introduction to capitalism: what it is, why it 


sucks, and how to crush it. 


By Stephanie McMillan 
Idées Nouvelles Idées Prolétariennes 


Reviewed by PAUL BUHLE 


and (for most artists) frustrating — make 
that heartbreaking — effort to succeed 
on their own terms. Thanks to skill and 
temerity, she broke through to big as well 
as small publications, and, in 2012, won 
the Robert F. Kennedy award for editor- 
ial cartoonists. She also set herself on 
being a political organizer, from anti- 
poverty groups to Occupy and beyond. 
In a commercial publishing world with 
scarce room for left-wing artists, she 
has brought out two books from Seven 
Stories Press and other works that could 
be considered semi-commercial (as in, 
distributed by herself and her supporters 
without much commercial publicity or 
attention). “Undaunted” is her middle 
name, or should be. 

The actual art in Capitalism Must Die! 
can only be described as utilitarian, serv- 
ing the purpose of illustrating the ideas in 
her prose. The prose is straightforward 
and reminds me of the “basics” in the 
socialist study classes of my youth (dur- 
ing the early 1960s). We did not get into 
ecology back then, but the historic rise 
of capitalism, grinding the faces of the 
poor, the spread of the system across the 
planet (true to Marx's own formula) to 
newly available resources and oppressed 
populations — all of this seems familiar. 
What is new here, in a society of declin- 
ing literacy, is her skill in mixing images 
and interpretive paragraphs. Any young 
person who hates their job, or can't find 
one, can understand intuitively her 


Capitalism Sucks and Must Be Crushed 


description of exploitation as the source 
of profits. McMillan excels in using this 
seemingly obvious point to explain how 
the system at large is fast murdering the 
planet. 

She writes and draws as a socialist 
revolutionary who knows that working- 
class folks will not automatically be won 
over to understanding that something 
drastic both needs to be done and can be 
done. If there is а rub, itis in her appeal for 
arenewed Marxism-Leninism dependent 
on a vanguard party (“The trouble with 
Leninism,” an old anarchist postcard of 
the 1960s read, “is that everyone wants to 
be Lenin.”). On the positive side, she has 
plenty of useful suggestions — including 
points that many of us have tried to live 
by — on being democratic, patient (even 
in disagreements with other radicals), 
and determined to carry through for the 
long haul. 

No one should expect an artist to 
have all the political answers. Stephanie 
McMillan prompts the questions and 
helps her readers along, and that is a 
lot. Read this book and pass it along to a 
young person, too. x 


PAUL BUHLE co-founded 
the New Left journal Radical 
America in 1967 at age 22 and 


has edited a dozen non-fiction 
comics and books including 
Insurgent Images: The Agitprop Murals of Mike 
Alewitz. 
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15 years after the relea 

of the critically acclaimed, 

November Moon, the sought 

after back up singer with the 

gilded range returns with an 

elegant and intimate album of covers 


Produced by Scott Merritt, 

features 
Margo Timmins (Cowboy Junkies) 
Kevin Breit (Nora Jones), Colin Linden 
(Bob Dylan), Hawksley Workman, 
Rebecca Jenkins, Kevin Fox and 
more performing songs by 
Bruce Springsteen, KD Lang, 
Joni Mitchell & Stevie Wonder 
to name a few 


"Gorgeous, moody folk rock Мммм” 


Sarah Liss, Now Magazine 


“Exceptional!” 
Robert Reid, The Record 


M 


brilliantly arranged 


Jason\$chneider, Author - Have Not Been the Same 


thà best live concert event of my life 
| - Bill Stunt, CBC 
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IST PRIZE 51,250 — 
2ND PRIZE $500 --— 
3RD PRIZE $250 --— 


THE BANFF CENTRE BLISS 
CARMAN POETRY AWARD 
(1, 2 or 3 poems per entry, 
mar. 150 lines per entry) 
Judge: Ken Babstock 


SHORT FICTION 

(one story per entry, 

mar. 10,000 words) 

Judge: Diane Schoemperlen 


CREATIVE NON-FICTION 
(one essay per entry, 

max. 5,000 words) 
Judge: Fred Stenson 


= = 


Complete guidelines for all 
contests at www.prairiefire.ca 
For inquiries: prfire?mts.net 
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you can support 
Briarpatch 


Briarpatch is a non-profit, reader-supported 
magazine that thrives thanks to the individual 
contributions of readers like you. Here's what 
you can do to keep us keepin' on: 


1 Become a monthly Sustainer 

Sustainers are the backbone of Briarpatch and the rea- 
son we're not beholden to governments or corporate 
advertisers. By authorizing a small automatic donation 
each month, you'll play a crucial role in supporting 
our core operations so that we can focus our energies 
on more important things - like publishing fiercely 
independent journalism and critical commentary. 


All Sustainers receive an annual newsletter, an auto- 
matically renewing subscription, and a permanent 
vacation from renewal notices. 


2 Share Briarpatch with your friends 
Help us get Briarpatch into the hands of more readers 
by giving gift subscriptions to your nearest and dearest 
(3 for the price of 2!). 


З Senda donation 
Even a $5 donation makes a difference to our bottom 
line, and donations of $50, $100, or $500 go that 
much further. Donating is fast and secure online: 
briarpatchmagazine.com/donate 


4 Extend your subscription 
Even if it isn't coming due, renewing now for one, 
two, or three years will help us save the cost — and 
you the nuisance — of reminders later. 


5 Where there's a will, there's a way 
To ensure that Briarpatch continues to thrive well into 
the future, consider making Briarpatch a part of your 
legacy. The proper designation for bequests is: 
Briarpatch, 2138 McIntyre Street, Regina, 
Saskatchewan, S4P 2R7 


Give us a call at 1-866-431-5777 
or email publisher@briarpatchmagazine.com 
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JENN BERGEN 


Jennis from Treaty Four territory in Saskatchewan, where she spent 
the last 10 years learning and doing coordination work around social 
justice issues. She is currently pursuing a PhD at the University of 
Ottawa, where her research interests include feminist and anti-racist 
participatory action research and youth civic engagement. She is 
a moderately committed runner, a terrible knitter, an occasional 


musician and art maker, and a part-time gardener 


What was the best thing about growing up in Watrous? 

Watrous is where I learned what community organizing was, 
before I knew it was called that. The people there know that if 
they want to see change, they have to roll up their sleeves and 
convince their neighbours to do the same. Growing up in a small 
town on the Prairies also instilled in me a love for hot summers, 
bike rides, and the sound of passing trains. 


What's your greatest extravagance? 
Copious amounts of popcorn. 


What do the next five years hold for you? 
I definitely want to have/be best friends with a chocolate lab (like 
the dog, not the place where chocolate and science happens). 


Why do you read and support Briarpatch? 

I read Briarpatch because it has always been created by inspir- 
ing people from my community whom I truly love. That, and 
to continue educating myself, bit by bit, about the ways that 
the world can be better; every issue I learn something new, am 
pushed a little bit further left, and am inspired by the stories 
and analysis within. 
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The automatic monthly donations of the following 
Sustainers provide Briarpatch with a welcome 
source of stable, ongoing revenue. 


By pledging a little money each month, you can add your 
nane to the list of folks who make our work possible. 


INDIVIDUALS 
Jennie Abell 


OTTAWA. ON 


P. Adamson 
MONTREAL, QC 
Ingrid Alesich 
REGINA. SK 

Don Anderson 
REGINA. SK 

Devon Anderson 
REGINA, SK 


David Askew 


UVER BC 


Banks 
ATOON. SK 


Valerie G. Barnes- 
Connell 


Frank & Liz Barningham 


URHAM 
Naomi Beingessner 
REGINA. $K 

Carol Bell 

SYLVAN LAKE, AB 

Pat Bell 


REGINA, SK 


Obee Benjamin 


DARTM( 


Anne Bennett 
PIERREFONDS, ОС 


Wayne Bennett 


ST ALBERT. AB 


Jenn Bergen 
OTTAWA. ON 


Jon Bergen 
Trevor Berry 
AMPBELL RIVER. B 


Brandon Bertram 
v US, SK 


D. & A. Beveridge 


REGINA. $ 
Michelle Beve ridge 
SASKATOON 

AI D. 
VERWOC 
Ken Bird 


GRAND MANAN, МВ 


Randy Bodnaryk 


FORT QU'APPELLE. SK 


Lara Bonokoski 
REGINA, SK 


Nick Bonokoski 
TORONTO, ON 

Lorne Brown 

REGINA SK 

Meyer Brownstone 
TORÓNTO. ON 

Robert Buckingham 
ST. JOHN'S, NL 

S. Buhler & C. Clark 
SASKATOON. SK 
Johanna Bundon 
REGINA. SK 

Barbara Byers 
OTTAWA, ON 


Bruce Cameron 
BURNABY. ВС 


Zanne Cameron 
EDMONTON, AB 
David Camfield 
WINNIPEG. MB 

R. Jessie Carlson 
REGINA, SK 

Sheryle Carlson 
EDMONTON, АВ 
June Caskey 
HAMILTON, ON. 


Viola Cerezke-Schooler 
EDMONTON. AB 


ЕЕ M 


Chris Clarke 
MONTREAL. OC 


Lindsay Cole 
VICTORIA. BC 
Laura Collison 
EOMONTON. AB 


K. Collier 
MISSION. BC 


Trudy Connor 
LA RONGE. SK 


Aidan Conway 


John Conway 
REGINA, SK 


Kieran Conway 
REGINA SK 


Liam & Vicki Conway 


Daniel Corbett 


HERRING COVE NS 
Ke th Cowan 
REGINA, SK 
Denna Cowley 
LUMSDEN 
Steven Craig 
REG 

Rachel Crawford 
JITAWA. ON 

Chris Cully 

OAKVILLE, ON 

Bev Currie 

SWIFT CURRENT, SX 
Norris Currie 

SWIFT CURRENT. SK 

Sherri Cybulski & 
Ron Gates 


Gloria SMES) 


REGIN. 


Ron ae la Hey 


Wilfrid Denis 
SASKATOON. SK 

Peter Dent 

GALANO ISLAND. ВС 

Susana Deranger 

REGINA, SK 

John Dimond-Gibson & 
Laura McGrath 

OTTAWA. ON 

Shirley Dixon 


REGINA SK 


Peter Driftmier 
VANCOUVER. BC 

Tria Donaldson & Brad 
Olson 

REGINA. SK 

Kathleen Donovan 
KENNETCOOK. NS. 

Val Drummond & 
Lon Borgerson 
MACDOWALL. SK 
David Durning 
NEW WESTMINSTER, BC 
Bob Eaton 
SASKATOON, SK 

Emily Eaton 

REGINA SK 

Trish Elliott & Don 
Jedlic 

REGINA SK 

Simon Enoch 
REGINA SK 
Christopher Erl 
HAMILTON. ON. 


Sara Falconer 
TORONTO. ON 


Amber Fletcher 
REGINA, SK 


Timea Fleury 
FORT MCMURRAY, AB 
David Forbes 
SASKATOON, SK 
Elizabeth Freitas 
CAMBRIDGE. ON 
Chris Gallaway 
NTON. AB 
Peter Garden 


Amanda Gebhard & 
Jason Green 

HAGEN. Sk 

Jennifer Gibbs 
HAMAT 

Terry Gibson 

REGINA SK 

Paul Gingrich & 
Alison Hayford 


Hayley Goodchild 


HAMILTON. ON 
Betty Gordon 
WAPELLA SK 


Brian Gordon 
WAPELLA, Sk 


John Gordon 
WAPELLA, SK 


Margot Gough 


SASKATOON. SK 
Rachel Gough 
MONTREAL CX 


Martin Gourlie 
sk 


Simon Granovsky- 
Larsen 

UNIONVILLE. ON 
Bernard Green 
THORNHILL, ON 

Colin Gusikoski 
VANCOUVER. BC 

Judith & Larry Haiven 

HALIFAX. NS 

D'Arcy Hande 

SASKATOON. SK 

C. Hanson & D. Racine 

SASKATOON, SK 

Lloyd Hardy & 

Jo Anne Ferguson 

MANOTICK ON 

Leora Harlingten 

NORTH BATTLEFORD, SK 

Robert Haughian 

NORTH BATTLEFORD, SK 

Michelle Heinemann 

VANCOUVER. BC 

Shawn Heinz 

SASKATOON, SK 

Ross Hinther 

SASKATOON. SK 

Jim Holmes 

REGINA, SK 


Cathy Holtslander 
SASKATOON, SK 


Jim Holtslander 
SASKATOON, SK 

T. Howard 
SASKATOON, SK 
Gary & Michele 
Howland 

REGINA, SK. 
Andrew Howlett 
TORONTO. ON 
Nichole Huck 
REGINA SK 


Ronald Hyatt 
THETIS ISLAND. BC. 


Dale Jackman 
MOOSE JAW. SX 


Ed Janis 


REGINA Sk 


Steve Jolin 
MONTREAL. GC 


Heather Jensen 
SASKATOON. SK 


Philip Johnson 


Jeff Jones 
DUVAL 5 


Darlene Juschka 
REG 


Mai a SE 


Aina Kagis & Ron 
Thomas 

REGINA, SX 

Jenn Karst 


Judith Kellock 


TTA 


Nick Keen 
TORONTO. ON 


Sharmeen Khan 
TORONTO. ON 


Leah em 


Don Kossick 
SASKATOON 
Michael Kurtz 
REGINA, SK 

Erin Laing 
REGINA, SK 

John Lancaster 
PRINCE ALBERT. 5 
Matthew Lensen 
REGINA SK 
Graham Lettner 
BLACK DIAMOND. AB 
Krystal Lewis 
REGINA SK 


Barry Lipton 
TORONTO. ON 
Sally Livingston 
RIGAUD, OC 


Robert & Fran Loewen 
EDMONTON, AB 


Roger & Norma Lowe 
сми. MB. 

Bob Lyons 

REGINA SK 

Denise MacDonald 
REGINA SK 

Kerry MacDonald & 
Margaret Hnidy 
REGINA SK 

Toby Malloy & 
Lance Loree 

NANTON. AB 

George Manz 

REGINA SK 

Dale Markling 
SASKATOON, SK 
Michelle Mawhinney 
TORONTO. ON 

Pat Mazepa 
TORONTO. ON 

Sally McAfee 
BRENTWOOD BAY. 8C 


Pegasis McGauley 
HARROP. ВС 

Reid & Darcie 
McGonigle 

LE A LA CROSSE SK 
Karen Mclver 
REGINA, SK 

Ryan Meili 
SASKATOON. SK 

Kelly Miner & 
Hugh Wagner 
REGINA SK 

Dave Oswald Mitchell 
NO FIXED ADDRESS 
Don Mitchell & 
Martha Tracey, 


/ Mitchell 


SASKATOON SK 
Jennifer Moore 
OTTAWA. ON 

Stephen Moore 
REGINA. SK 

MT. Morin 

CALGARY. AB 

ist Morris 

LETHBRIDGE. AB 

Edith Mountjoy 
REGINA, SK 

Jim Mulvale 

REGINA SK 

Vicki Nelson 

REGINA SK 

lan Nielson-Jones 
GARA-ON- THE LAKE ON 


Oddie 


REG 
Deanna Ogle 
VANCOUVER, ВС 
Adriane Paavo 
REGINA, SK 

L.A. Peaker 
COGUITLAM. ВС 
Daniehl Porttris 
REGINA, SK 

Phillip Smith 
TORONTO. ON 
Sarah Pedersen 
REGINA, SK. 

Adam Perry 
TORONTO. ON 
Kent Peterson 
REGINA, SK 

Marcel Petit 
SASKATOON, SK 
Verda Petry 
REGINA SK 

Reg Phelan 
MORELL PEI 

Chris Picek 
CALGARY. AB 

R. N. Piper 

ST MICHEL-BELL QC 
Michael Plante & 
Dena Hudson 
REGINA SK 
Marion Pollack 
OTTAWA ON 
Wayne Pollock 
FRANCIS, SK 

Clare Powell 
REGINA SK 

Scott Price 
WINNPEG, MB 
Kathleen Quinn 
VANCOUVER. ВС 

T. Quigley & D. Hopkins 
SASKATOON, SK 


Diana Ralph 
OTTAWA ON 


Tony Reddin 


BONSHAW PEL 
Catherine Robertson 
REGINA, Sx 
Fred Robertson 
CALGARY. AB 
Heather Rodriguez 
REGINA SK 
Gerry Rowe 
SAINT-LAURENT. ОС 
Anusha Runganaikaloo 
MONTREAL GC 
Nicole Sarauer 
REGINA SK 
Jeremy Sauer & 
Nikko Snyder 
REGINA, Sx 
Rick Sawa 
PRINCE ALBERT. SK 
Joe Schmutz 
SASKATOON SK 
Alvin Schrader 
EOMONTON. АВ 
Alan Sears 
TORONTO ON 
Rebekah Seidel 
RIMBEY. АВ 
George Shadlock 
STONEWALL MB 
Halena Seiferling 
REGINA SK. 
Sarah Siteman 
CORNWALUS PARK. М5. 
Hans-Peter Skaliks 
CALEDON. ON 
Linda Smith 
REGINA, SK 
Phillip Smith 
TORONTO. ON 
Douglas St. Christian 
STRATFORD, ON 
Sonia Stanger 
REGINA SK 
Jovan Stepnuk 
WINNIPEG, MB 
Andrew Stevens 
REGINA, SK 
Michelle Stewart 
REGINA, SK 
Shayna Stock 


REGINA SK 


Sue & Steve Stock 


SARNIA ON 

Donald Sutherland 
WINNIPEG. MB 

Brett Suwinski 
SASKATOON, SK 
Penny Swartz 
REGINA, SK 

Katrina Szulga 
REGINA, SK 

Allan Taylor 

REGINA SK 

Doug Taylor 
REGINA, SK 

Althea Thauberger 
VANCOUVER. BC 
Kevin Thompson 
WHITE ROCK, BC 

Ron Thompson 
REGINA SK 

Terry Toews & 
Stewart Wells 
SWIFT CURRENT. SK 
Eric Tucker 
TORONTO, ON 

Myka Tucker-Abramson 
VANCOUVER 8C 


Brian Upton 
POWELL BC. 


Burton Urquhart 
SASKATOON, SK 
Olin Valby 
HOUSTON TX 
Corrina VanBalen 
EDMONTON, AB 
Linda van Havere 
REGINA, 5x. 
Catherine Verrall 
REGINA, SK 
Shirleen & Randy Vollet 
FORT QUAPPELLE. SK 
Heather Walker 
CALGARY АВ 
Sylvia & Ted Walker 
REGINA SK 
Laurel Walton 
DUNCAN. ВС 
Geoffrey Ward 
MOOSE JAW SK 
Fern & Laurence 
Wayman 
QUALICUM BEACH, BC 
Anna Weber 
REGINA SK 
D. Weir & V. Overend 
REGINA SK 
Ann Wheatley 
WHEATLEY RIVER, PEL 
Robert Wild 
SALT SPRING ISLAND, ВС. 
Jane Woodward 
EDMONTON, AB 
Pamela Workman 
CALGARY. AB 
Parma Yarkin 
WINDSOR. ON 
Barbara Yip 
TORONTO ON 
Katherine Young 
OTTAWA, ON 
Cathy Zink 
CALGARY AB 
Valerie Zink 
LARONGE SK 


ORGANIZATIONS 
Global Youth Network 
TORONTO. ON 

Gordon Mitchell Farms 
CARDROSS, SK 

Grain & General 
Services Union 

REGINA, SK 

Justice, Global & 
Ecumenical Relations 
Unit, United Church of 
Canada 

TORONTO, ON 

Labourers’ Local 180 
REGINA Sx 

Public Service Allliance 
of Canada 

OTTAWA ON 

Saskatoon & District 
Labour Council 
SASKATOON. SK 

Sask Joint Board — 
RWDSU 

REGINA SK 

Unifor 2-S 
SASKATOON, SK 
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PARTING SHOTS 


Kill, Clean, Eat, and Repeat 


In praise of hunting. 


came to the realization the other day that one of the most 

effective ways I can contribute to community food security 

is by becoming a gun-toting prepper. This happened, for 

some reason, while I was watching the latest movie in the 
Hunger Games saga, but the point is that even if the proverbial 
shit never does hit the fan, it's important to be able to secure our 
own shared food sources. 

So, by “gun-toting ргеррег, what I really mean is learning 
to hunt. Animals, that is. Not people. Let me also be clear that 
I believe that at best, preppers are melodramatic, and at worst, 
they incite fear and hysteria. However, there is reason to believe 
that we cannot indefinitely enjoy the industrial standard of liv- 
ing that we experience today. Earth's resources are not unlimited, 
but we treat them like they are. And in the future, the option of 
popping by a store or restaurant to pick up supper may not be 
as affordable and convenient as it is today. 

While you probably know that localizing your food supply 
is a good idea and that eating wild meat is healthier and more 
environmentally friendly than eating conventionally farmed 
meats, you may not realize that eating local wild meat can be 
more sustainable than eating a strictly vegetarian or vegan diet. 
This fact was emphasized for me recently when reading about 
how the demand for quinoa has led to its conversion from a 
local staple in Peru and Bolivia to an export monocrop that 
diminishes food security for local people. Similarly, year-round 
demand for the export of asparagus has dangerously depleted 
water resources in the Peruvian asparagus region, while land 
clearing for soybean production and cattle ranching are leading 
causes of deforestation in South America. 

As I watched the drama unfold in The Hunger Games, I 
thought about the benefits of hunting your own meat (or 
securing it from a local hunter). An article in the Journal of 
Nutrition Education and Behavior defines community food 
security as "a situation in which all community residents 
obtain a safe, culturally acceptable, nutritionally adequate diet 
through a sustainable food system that maximizes community 
self-reliance and social justice." Wild meat often fulfills all 
these criteria. First, you know where your food comes from and 

can get it yourself without relying on the global distribution 
network. Second, you either learn new skills in hunting and 
butchering your own food, or you support your local economy 
and a community members skills if your local wild meat comes 
from someone else. Third, you are less likely to be contributing 
to the gentrification of the food system. Fourth, wild meat is 


leaner and thus healthier. And fifth, hunting sidesteps all the 
ethical pitfalls of buying factory-farmed meat. 

To date, my experience with hunting has all been while I was 
living in Labrador. It's still common in Labrador for people to 
source their own food through hunting, gathering, and fish- 
ing. The community I lived in was very welcoming and I was 
quickly invited over to eat wild meat. And soon after I arrived, I 
received a further invitation to help clean and process a variety 
of hunted animals, including partridge, geese, caribou, seal, 
and porcupine — and I learned valuable skills in doing so. I was 
also lucky enough to be invited to participate in a seal hunt. It 
wasn't the type of seal hunt that you've maybe seen in PETA 
videos. Everyone I knew in Labrador only hunted adult seals 
for personal consumption (not commercial sales) and many 
people used as much of the animal as possible to make items 
such as sealskin boots. 

The whole process seemed a hell ofa lot more sustainable than 
buying meat or vegetables at the grocery store that are shipped in 
from who-knows-where and fed or sprayed with who-knows- 
what. And in Labrador and other remote areas, hunting can 
be more economically viable than paying the inflated prices for 
inferior supermarket food. Even if you don't hunt yourself, it is 
almost certain that you know people who do. Perhaps one of the 
most overlooked aspects of hunting is how common sharing and 
barteringare in communities where people hunt. Itis notunusual 
for people's freezers to be full of meat from others. 

So, take this as a call to source and eat local wild meat in 
reasonable (not Texas-sized) quantities and portions. Then, 
pat yourself on the back as you tackle multiple issues at once: 
preparing for the Apocalypse, making choices that benefit your 
local economy and your health, and learning new land-based 
skills that ground your environmental ideals. Finally, a dietary 
plan that is healthy for people, positive for the planet, and tastes 
good, too. * 


SHANON ZACHIDNIAK lives in 
Regina Beach, SK with her husband, 
son, and dog. She is a manager at 
REACH, a Regina food security non- 
profit. She has a master’s in environ- 
mental studies and is the former chair 


of the Briarpatch board. 
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THROUGH COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
WE GET RESULTS FOR WORKERS 


Decent wages 

Safer working conditions 

Vacation standards and statutory holidays 
Same-sex benefits 

Anti-harassment laws 

Improvements to the Canada Pension Plan and 
Old Age Security 

Stronger public services like education, 

health care, and child care 


CUPE.ca 


The PSAC represents over 180,000 workers across the 
the academic sector with members in more than 


Also proudly representing a dozen First Nations employers. 


country. It is the union of choice for 
20 post-secondary institutions. 


CONTACT PSAC TO LEARN ABOUT ORGANIZING 
YOUR WORKPLACE: 1-855-956-462 


